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The Minneapolis Convention of the 
National Education Association 





Uet Watter Lamkin, 
President of the N. E. A. 


MaryviLte, Mo., 


ULLY 10,000 attended the 66th annual 

meeting of the N. E. A. in Minneapolis, 

July 1-6, 1928. Of that number 1,152 

were accredited delegates to the eighth repre- 

sentative assembly, the policy-forming body 
of the Association. 

President Cornelia Adair built her program 
around the general theme: Education for Citi- 
zenship. The six general sessions, the three 
meetings of the representative assembly, and 
the 62 meetings of departments and allied 
organizations with their 330 speakers devel- 
oped that theme by reporting what had been 
done and what is possible of early achieve- 
ment. There was but little “spread-eagle” 
oratory, the day for that being happily passed. 

The N. E. A. Headquarters staff under the 
able and sympathetic guidance of Secretary 
J. W. Crabtree scored well-nigh perfect in the 
organization and staging of the convention. 
They were, however, badly handicapped by a 
recently established custom of not registering 





FOR THE FIRST TIME since the reorganization of the 
N. E. A. in 1920, the Pennsylvania delegation voted by 
the unit rule to support a candidate for the presidency 
of that 
Lamkin, 
president State "Teachérs College, Maryville, Mo. since 
1921, was elected without opposition. 
nently qualified by experience to direct the various 
activities of that great Association, now numbering 
over 190,000 members, is attested by the following record: 

Principal, Washington School, Clinton, Mo. 1897-1901. 

Teacher, Clinton High School, 

Principal, Clinton High School, 

Member State Department of Public Instruction, 1907- 

09. 

‘County Superintendent, Henry Co., 1909-15. 

In business, 1915-16. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1916-18. 

District Vocational Officer, St. Louis, 1918-19. 

Chief U. S. Division of Rehabilitation, 1919-20. 

Director U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education 

1920-21. 


candidate, Uel Walter 
College, Fulton, Mo., 


Association. The 
LL.D., Westminster 


That he is emi- 


1901-02. 
1902-06. 


on Sunday, thus affording no information to 
thousands of early arrivals who desire to 
secure programs and plan a schedule for the 
busy week. The congestion and wearisome 
waiting on Monday forenoon could be so easily 
and sensibly avoided. These early arrivals 
gradually found their way to the various State 
Headquarters *where they secured information 
but could not; of course, register and receive 
programs and manuals for delegates. Which 
is better, pray, to keep 48 State Headquarters 
open on Sunday to take care of the aimlessly 
wandering ones and give them fragmentary 
information or to open N. E. A. Headquarters 
regularly and do the necessary work there? 

State delegations met at the various State 
Headquarters Monday afternoon. To orient 
the Pennsylvania delegation, President Joseph 
F. Noonan arranged for our chairmen and 
members of important committees to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the work at hand. The 
following reported: 
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George D. Robb, State Director, The Board 
of Directors 

William M. Davidson, The N. E. A. Educu- 
tion Bill 

Albert L. Rowland, Tenure Problems 

M. S. Bentz, Resolutions 

J. Herbert Kelley, Delegate Representation 


The delegation agreed to the unit rule in 
support of Uel W. Lamkin, Missouri, for presi- 
dent. They also agreed unanimously to sup- 
port Charles R. Foster, Indiana, Pa., for elec- 
tion as one of the twelve vice-presidents. They 
elected the following members of N. E. A. 
Committees for 1928-29: 


Resolutions, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Necrology, Jo Anna Connell, Erie 
Credentials, J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 
The election was harmonious. All the prin- 
cipal candidates were unopposed, there was no 
scramble for honors. 
' President, Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, Mo. 
Vice-President, Charles R. Foster, Indiana, 
Pa. 
Executive Committee, Frank E. Reynolds, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Board of Trustees, J. H. Saunders, Newport 
News, Va. 
—" Henry L. Smith, Bloomington, 
nd. 
State Director for Pennsylvania, J. Herbert 
Kelley, Harrisburg 
Atlanta was the choice of the Board of 
Directors for the 1929 convention. 
The spirit of the convention is well reflected 
in the following interpretations by our dele- 
gates, and by the resolutions adopted: 


C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 


The music throughout was of high order and 
received very many complimentary remarks. 

Registration, Monday morning, was not well 
handled. Delay and congestion, I believe, 
could have been avoided. Hotel accommoda- 
tions, as far as I was able to see, were excel- 
lent, and at the Pennsylvania headquarters 
we were certainly well taken care of. 

The general sessions represented some very 
good addresses, some not so good. Personally, 
I feel that the high water mark was reached 
by Dr. Mayo’s short address, The Standards 
and Ideals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Rochester, Minn., and it was probably 
a mistake to have that followed by a longer 
and less gripping talk. 

With only one candidate for the presidency 
next year, politics did not seem to cut much 
figure. 

The position taken by the P. S. E. A. Execu- 
tive Secretary relative to delegate representa- 
tion merited approval and was as fine a piece 
of engineering as I have seen in many years. 

Take it altogether, the convention was cer- 
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tainly worth while, but, I think, not up to the 
level of the Boston meeting last winter. 


George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Once more years of patient, earnest endeavor 
have produced results that must more than 
please those responsible for them. Programs 
of music opened the proceedings in twenty- 
four meetings of the N. E. A. The director 
of music in the schools of Minneapolis has 
long been known for his belief that public 
school music should first train the God-given 
instrument, the voice, since all children have 
voices, good, bad, or indifferent, and that in- 
strumental training should be of secondary 
importance. So it was not surprising to find 
that but five of the twenty-four programs were 
instrumental. The orchestra, the instrumental 
soloists, and the bands did themselves proud, 
but it was the voice-work that elicited unani- 
mous praise. It was worthy of note that no 
music program began late and in no case was 
there anything less than practically perfect 
attendance of the groups participating. Think 
of the loyalty of those boys and girls—junior 
and senior high school classes—at a time 
after their school sessions had been closed for 
summer weeks and when the heat was exces- 
sive! Practically all the choruses were un- 
accompanied; the tone-quality was well-nigh 
perfect and the harmonious blending of the 
parts showed what can be done with concen- 
trated (one almost says consecrated) effort. 
A chorus of seven hundred junior high school 
boys in particular made such an emotional 
appeal that tears stood in the eyes of many 
of the listeners. And as the director said, 
when complimented on his work, “Any schcol 
can do it.” Yes, any school can, but how 
many do? 


W. J. Groschke, Erie 


The N. E. A. Convention at Minneapolis was 
one of the most interesting conventions I 
have ever attended. The general theme, “Edu- 
cation for Citizenship,” was well chosen. No 
theme could be more appropriate. The appeal 
for sound educational philosophy in the up- 
building of the people of our nation was the 
keynote struck by all who addressed the con- 
vention. 

The business sessions were conducted in a 
most efficient manner. Pennsylvania contrib- 
uted its share to the important business of the 
convention. Dr. William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh schools, in his 
powerful and diplomatic presentation of the 
report of the Legislation Committee on the 
“Curtis-Reed Education Bill” met with little 
opposition. He deserves commendation for 
his untiring efforts in supporting this bill. 

No one person has given the Seattle Report 
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on N. E. A. Delegate Representation more 
study than has our P. S. E. A. Secretary, 
J. Herbert Kelley. At a time when the ma- 
jority of the delegate assembly seemed to swing 
in favor of the report and recommendation 
submitted by the chairman of the committee, 
the Pennsylvania issue was introduced and 
received hearty applause. When the result 
of the vote was announced, the controversial 
section was defeated by 62 votes. 

The delegate assembly acted wisely in voting 
down the motion introduced by a Seattle 
teacher “that this convention go on record 
as opposed to the action of the school board 
of Seattle in reference to teachers’ contracts 
as they affect teachers affiliated with local 
organizations under the jurisdiction of the 
American Federation of Labor.” Great danger 
is imminent where such issues are sponsored. 
Our P. S. E. A. can profit, too, by this action. 

I was rather disappointed in the section 
meetings of the Department of Vocational 
Education. Well, just no pep. We have live 
and more free discussions in our annual P. S. 
E. A. meetings because we start off with the 
idea of getting some good from the topics pre- 
sented and every one is acquainted with each 
other before the speakers are introduced. I 
feel that a letter from the President to each 
section chairman to this effect would greatly 
accelerate the interest in the N. E. A. section 
meetings. ° 

I was pleased to have had the opportunity 
to represent our Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at this great national convention 
and hope to attend the Atlanta convention next 
year. 


Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield 


The general sessions program of the N. E. 
A. Convention had for its major theme the 
vital necessity for a higher Standard of edu- 
cation for the masses, to the end that the 
welfare of the State may be enhanced through 
an improved popular government based on in- 
tegrity and intelligence. 

The ideas and ideals advanced were not 
new to Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, and 
Thaddeus Stevens who were concerned in pro- 
moting education for the masses from the 
standpoint of making the average person a 
finer social being, capable of functioning as 
an effective citizen. A government is not pri- 
marily interested in education for the sake of 
promoting the welfare of the individual, except 
as his welfare is nurtured by the “blessings 
of liberty” in a well-ordered society. It was 
altogether needful and proper for the N. E. A. 
Convention to stress this basic ideal in popular 
education. 


Arthur D. Cromwell, West Chester 


The rural sections were interesting but lack- 
ing in organization that ends in anything 
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but talk. Among things emphasized was that 
rural leaders should understand finance, rural 
social psychology, and rural social organiza- 
tion. 

Citizenship from the conformist’s point of 
view was much discussed. The discussion 
showed how to “set” children in the folkways 
rather than to make citizens progressive and 
less lawless. 


W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 


I have never attended an educational gather- 
ing that impressed me in as many ways as the 
Minneapolis meeting. Foremost among the 
features that impressed me in an unusual 
way was the music furnished by the different 
departments of the public schools of Minne- 
apolis. The fact that the audience in every 
session was in such an unusually receptive 
mood was due in a large measure to the soul- 
stirring music presented at the opening of 
each session. 

The music rendered without the aid of any 
instrument other than a pitch pipe stirred the 
audience as no other arrangement did. Credit 
is due in a large measure to leadership es- 
pecially skilled in the art of music, but one 
must not forget that many of these young 
people are fortunate enough to have many 
generations of ancestors who were skilled in 
this most important accomplishment. 

The time has come when music must be 
recognized as a universal human need and not 
as a luxury for the few. It seems quite cer- 
tain that it is one of the major things in 
human experience as any meeting would be 
quite incomplete without it. 


A. H. Howell, Honesdale 


The convention appealed to me as a call 
for or towards universal education. This 
appeal was especially strong in the delegate 
meetings. 

In those meetings we were seated about one 
thousand strong, in our respective places and 
under or near our banners, from every state 
in the union, as well as from the islands of 
the sea. 

As I listened to my brother and sister edu- 
cators from Maine, California, Hawaii, and 
many other parts of our country, as well as 
from Canada and Germany, the need for uni- 
versality of education was made very clear to 
me. 

We no longer live by ourselves alone. We 
are no longer influenced by our communities 
alone. But we are a part of a great cosmo- 
politan civilization and influenced by the 
thoughts and ideals of the world. 

Education must, therefore, be universal, 
north, east, south, and wéest—everywhere—if 
our civilization and the civilizations of the 
world are to continue as we would have them. 
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Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 


The broad, scholarly human discussion of the 
medical profession by Dr. William Mayo 
strengthened the fine quality of the reputation 
his family name has won throughout the 
nation. 

It was my pleasure on Sunday afternoon 
to drive over many miles of the roads through 
Minneapolis parks and around the park lakes. 
Thousands and thousands of people of all ages 
were enjoying in a quiet and orderly manner 
the water, shaded places, and open lawns. 
It was pleasant to realize that this great city 
had realized upon its wonderful opportunities, 
not for the selfish profit of a few but for the 
great benefit of all its citizens. Many of our 
Pennsylvania towns and cities could learn a 
lesson of much value from the way in which 
Minneapolis serves its citizens. 


Romeyn H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg 


The mass education movement in China as 
depicted by Mr. James Yen, Director General 
for Mass Education in China, who spoke on 
“Eliminating Illiteracy and Making New Citi- 
zens for China” has no parallel anywhere. 
Mr. Yen himself Legan it in France about ten 
years ago with scme Chinese soldiers whom 
he personally taught to read and for whom he 
began to publish a Chinese newspaper. The 
movement spread like wildfire. He and his 
followers some years later examined over a 
million characters in the Chinese language, 
reduced them to forty thousand, and later to 
thirteen hundred, which they use in teaching 
the Chinese to read and write. Men and wo- 
men of all ages and types throng the classes 
because of their intense eagerness to learn to 
read. Books have had to be written in the 
simplified language, of which, according to 
Mr. Yen, over five million have been sold. 
Thus far all the teachers have served without 
pay for the sake of their people. 


Clement E. Foust, Philadelphia 


Educational conventions, as we have come 
to know them, afford two prime opportunities. 
The first is an opportunity to meet the king 
pins of the profession. We have yet to at- 
tend a state or national convention without 
shaking the hand of a half dozen leaders 
whose names we had long known, but whom 
hitherto we had never met. This year the 
smoker on the train to Minneapolis was a 
case in point. In that room, hardly larger 
than a telephone booth, were two heads of 
state normal schools, a county superintendent, 
two superintendents of large city systems, a 
dean of education, an expert in music. In the 
lobby of a hotel we met Dr. Strayer, Dr. Fine- 
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gan, Dr. Winship. Invigoration goes forth 
from contacts like these. The second oppor- 
tunity is an occasion to hear known authori- 
ties frankly speak their minds. There is no 
better cure in the world for ruts, mind-sets, 
and moss of the common variety. Such a privi- 
lege inevitably enlarges a teacher unless he 
is incurably little. 


At Minneapolis we heard, among many, two 
such leaders, who struck us where we stood. 
The first of them was Mary Ellen Chase of 
Smith College who spoke at the English Con- 
ference. Her subject was The Nemesis of Sel/- 
Expression. She took a fling at the notion, so 
much trumpeted in modern education, of 
teaching youth to react, to be indepen- 
dent, to express themselves, to shout 
out their personal views and* impressions. 
There was a serious retributive justice, Miss 
Chase said, for such excess self-expression. 
Boys and girls are despising facts. They are 
losing the power of clear, close, cautious think- 
ing. They no longer respect others’ opinions 
even when backed by years of seasoned ex- 
perience. One blithe, little Smith girl began 
her theme, “I refuse to accept the age-old 
traditions of God, Death, and Immortality.” 
At the end of the hour, Miss Chase inquired 
how she managed to dismiss the “tradition” 
(fancy the word!) of Death. What a capital 
instance of self-expression taking place of 
thought! 


Miss Chase suggested as cures for this sort 
of itch the thorough reading by boys and girls 
about to enter college of Robinson’s Mind In 
the Making and Newman’s Knowledge and 
Learning. Furthermore, she suggested that 
teachers deliberately read more in class with 
students, sentence by sentence, getting the 
sense, the full sense, and nothing but the sense. 
A solid hour can often be profitably spent on a 
single sentence. Lastly, she suggested that 
students be taught a decent respect for, and 
the ability to accept the opinions of others. 


Another speaker that impressed us was 
Charles Knapp of Columbia, who spoke at the 
Classical Session. He is a deliciously whim- 
sical person. He said he disliked a platform; 
so he stepped down. He jerked and fumbled 
at his watch. His belt seemed to irk him. He 
said he did not care at times for the looks of 
the ladies in his classes and had on one occa- 
sion turned his back as he taught. But when 
he settled down to business he spoke as one 
with undoubted authority. Two essentials, he 
declared, every teacher should have—person- 
ality and knowledge. These, like charity 
among the virtues, about covered the matter. 
By personality he meant alertness, verve, 
drive, tact, individuality, and the power to 


(Turn to page 58) 
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Abstracts of Addresses 


George D. Strayer, Chairman; Professor of 
Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 


The Fundamental Bases of Relation 
of Business and Professional 
Aspects of Educational 
Administration 


A modern school system proposes to offer to 
each pupil enrolled those unique opportunities 
for acquiring skills, for practice in precise 
thinking, and for growth in power of apprecia- 
tion which are attainable by one of his intel- 
ligence. In the administration of a_ school 
system that seeks to achieve this desirabie 
end, problems of personnel, of pupil records, 
of diagnostic and achievement test programs, 
of attendance and health service, of courses 
of study and curricula, of the planning, main- 
tenance, and operation of the school plant, and 
of the financing of the school system, must 
be integrated by the executive who relates each 
administrative procedure to the realization of 
the purposes for which the schools exist. 

The efficient administration of our schools 
depends upon the recognition of the distinction 
in function between the school board as a pol- 
icy-determining and legislative body and the 
superintendent of schools as its chief executive 
officer. The members of a school board render 
their most important service when they select 
the ablest executive available; having rendered 
this service they may continue 'to serve the 
public best by advising with him concerning 
the schools, by interpreting for him the will 
of the people whom they represent, and by 
requiring of him from time to time a record 
of the work done by the school system and 
proposals for its further development. The 
superintendent of schools, if he be competent, 
will present his program to the board of edu- 
cation and will demonstrate the wisdom of 
the policies which he advocates. 

In recent years it has been suggested that 
the business administration of schools can to 
advantage be divorced from their professional 
management. It has been argued that the 
construction of school buildings, their main- 
tenance and operation, the purchase, storage, 
and distribution of supplies, the making of 
the budget, and the like, can be best handled 
by one trained in business affairs. In a con- 
siderable number of school systems the business 
manager has been made an officer coordinate 
with the superintendent of schools, reporting 
directly to the board of education. This type 
of organization ignores the fact that every 
act of the business manager is worthy of ap- 
proval only as it contributes directly to the 
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furtherance of the _ educational 
adopted by the board of education. 

Where the business executive has been given 
a place coordinate with the superintendent of 
schools, this action has been taken upon the 
assumption that better business practice would 
prevail and that economies would be effected. 
A thoroughgoing investigation covering the 
states of New York and New Jersey has proved 
that this assumption is not true—and there 
is no reason why it should be true. The board 
of education that places responsibility upon 
the superintendent of schools for the com- 
plete administration of the school system and 
requires the assistant in charge of business 
affairs to report through him, may reason- 
ably expect to secure as high efficiency in the 
business office as could be attained were the 
head of this division to be given a position 
coordinate with the superintendent. Other in- 
vestigations have established the fact that mis- 
understandings and inefficiency are bound to 
occur where a dual system of administration 
has been adopted. Indeed, it not infrequently 
happens that under dual control the superin- 
tendent of schools, who certainly must be the 
leader in the educational program, supported 
by the board of education, spends a large part 
of his time in making adjustments with the 
business office, often on a personal basis. No 
good can come from this waste of the time 
and energy of the man responsible for the 
development of an efficient school system. 

All affirm the necessity for adequate business 
procedures in the administration of a school 
system. The board of education in our larger 
communities should elect, upon the nomination 
of the superintendent of schools, an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business affairs. 
This man should be highly trained as a business 
executive and should cooperate with the super- 
intendent of schools in the making of the 
budget, in the development of plans and the 
supervision of the construction of buildings, 
in the purchase, storage, and distribution of 
supplies, in the handling of the payroll, and 
the like. His efficiency will be increased by 
virtue of the relationship which he bears to 
the chief executive office of the board of edu- 
cation. The administration of the school sys- 
tem will profit from a relationship which is 
sound in theory and which has been success- 
fully established in practice. 
J. F. Wright, Executive Secretary, Pathfinders 

of America, Detroit, Michigan 
A Human Engineering Problem 
Education for Citizenship 

True citizenship is not determined by an 
oath of allegiance to any one flag; it is meas- 
ured by allegiance to principles that make 
for citizenship in every man’s country. 


program 
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The man or woman living today who is 
ninety years of age has lived to witness more 
material progress than all the people who have 
ever lived before this time. In fact, history 
does not record another race so God-like in its 
material progress as the present race, as we 
have changed the very face of nature by boring 
through mountains, tunnelling under river beds 
and changing deserts into harvest fields. We 
have defied the laws of gravity by leaving 
the earth and speeding to the clouds and flash- 
ing our messages through the air to men and 
nations in all parts of the earth. This has been 
possible only through the triumph of principles 
in all kinds of engineering—mechanical, elec- 
trical, steam, gas, civil, and others. 

But what of our spiritual progress? History 
does not record another race so inconsistently 
satanic in their relationship towards each other 
as the present race. Notwithstanding the bil- 
lions of dollars we have invested in schools, 
colleges, universities, churches, Sunday 
schools, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., libraries, 
lodges, and other uplift organizations and the 
millions we spend annually to maintain them, 
our annual crime bill in the United States is 
fifty per cent greater than the combined net 
earnings of every corporation in the United 
States. 

Who are the criminals? The very same 
people we are spending so much money on 
in our schools, colleges, universities, churches, 
and other organizations. What is the remedy? 
Humanization through constructive education 
—not war or legislation—is the only hope of 
civilization or Christianization. What is hu- 
manization? Man is humanized just to the 
degree that he understands and appreciates 
his individual relationship and personal re- 
sponsibility, and this can only be accomplished 
through the triumph of principles in Human 
Engineering, just as free from sectarian and 
political implications as we maintain in the 
solution of our material and_ physical 
problems. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of Education, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Preparing Teachers to Handle 
Behavior Problem Children 


Few recent changes in education are as 
significant as those that have to do with be- 
havior problems of children. What may be 
called the scientific attitude—that of patient 
observation, recording of data, interpretation. 
understanding—is beginning to replace the 
older, the cruder methods of handling difficult 
children. 

Much of this new approach in education 
has come from the work of the visiting teach- 
ers. With their study of home backgrounds, 
their application of the principles of social 
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case work, their understanding of mental 
hygiene, they have helped the schools and 
teachers greatly in this difficult situation. It 
has become clear, however, that, important 
though the services of the visiting teacher have 
been and will continue to be, ultimately the 
problem becomes one of giving to all teachers, 
in their preliminary preparation if possible, 
something of the same basic understanding of 
human behavior that visiting teachers are 
obliged to have, to the end that they may the 
better understand individual boys and girls in 
school. 


Jean L. Soules, President, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


The Value of Regional Conferences 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Theoretically a regional conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers is a meet- 
ing held at some center to which teachers come 
from nearby towns and rural districts. In 
practice it often is purely local. This is de- 
termined by circumstances. In either case it 
is valuable in four ways. 

1. Information about the National Educa 
tion Association: 

It gives to teachers information about their 
national organization with special reference 
to the ways in which it can and does serve 
them. It has vitalized membership in many 
cases where it was formerly a perfunctory 
matter of a name on the Association rolls and 
two dollars in the treasury. 

2. Information to the National Education 
Association: 

In regional conferences officers of the De- 
partment learn what are the needs of teachers 
as felt by themselves. In the free discussion 
of conferences teachers express their desires 
for specific kinds of service from the National 
Education Association. 

3. Acquaintance among teachers: 

It promotes acquaintance among teachers in 
different sections of the United States. Each 
group finds encouragement and inspiration in 
the achievements of other groups. There de- 
velops a realization that there are many com- 
mon problems. This tends toward solidarity 
of interest and increases interest in organiza- 
tion on a national scale. 

4. A unifying agency: 

It is a unifying agency among teachers and 
between teachers and school authorities. Our 
modern custom of friendly handshaking origin- 
ated in fear and suspicion. A man, to con- 
vince another, that his approach was friendly, 
extended his right hand—the hand which so 
often held a weapon—and the other grasped 
it quickly to guard against treachery. With- 
out doubt many a sincerely friendly gesture 
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was thus misinterpreted; but when genuine 
on both sides the handclasp of distrust became 
the handshake by which the impulse of good- 
wil! was transmitted from each to the other. 

Organization provides the machinery by 
which teachers make their gesture of good- 
will to school authorities and to the community. 
The leader of the regional conference can do 
much to interpret this gesture so that it is re- 
ceived with the same good faith in which it 
is made. Having shaken hands in friendship, 
teachers and school authorities can stand 
with the public for the welfare of children. 
Through regional conferences, we become bet- 
ter acquainted, receive help from one another, 
broaden our professional horizon and serve the 
cause of Education. 


Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 
Education and True Patriotism 
Education is the indispensable means by 


which society shapes its ends and determines 
its progress. It is the function of the teacher 


~to interpret the past, preserve the present, 


and determine the future. It is impossible 


“to capitalize society so strongly that its accu- 


mulated moral strength will not subside and 
ultimately end in bankruptcy unless _ its 
strength is renewed in each new generation. 
That means that every generation is faced 
with the necessity of saving society. Hence, 
each new generation must be taught, among 
other things, the following ten commandments 
of true patriotism: 

1. Thou shalt place only good and worthy 
men in positions of power, for everyone to 
whom unmerited power is given endangers the 
very essence of power. 2 

2. Thou shalt enact just and equal laws, 
for it is by law that individual conduct is 
socially controlled. 

3. Thou shalt enforce the laws upon all 
alike, without delay and without fear or favor, 
for delay causes fermentation of unsocial 
propaganda, and favoritism tips the scales of 
justice. 

4. Thou shalt obey and reverence all laws 
as the political religion of the nation, for dis- 
respect for law is a sign of social disintegra- 
tion. 

5. Thou shalt learn to think straight so 
that license be not mistaken for liberty, nor 
the clamor of mob psychology for public 
opinion, for social liberty is more important 
than personal liberty, and an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion is to mob psychology what sanity is 
to insanity. 

6. Thou shalt appreciate solid attainment 
of national character, for it is the toilsome 
evolution of ages that crowns itself our Federal 
Union. 
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7. Thou shalt be tolerant of progressive 
change, for the surest way to avoid revolution 
is to encourage evolution. 

8. Thou shalt not glorify war. Not only 
in the public school do we have a subtle glorifi- 
cation of | Most of the impressive monu- 
ments w! the average boy sees are monu- 
n erected to commemorate battle or to 
honor soldiers. The marching of uniformed 
men and the shrill call of the fife and the roll 
of the drums are well calculated to stir the 
blood. Military music can make us love the 
thing we hate. Thus we find the wealth of 
art, the power of drama, and the call of music 
consecrated to the glorification of war. But 
why should we create in the minds of the young 
the idea that there is glory in something in 
which no glory exists? War is of the devil. 
It is brutal and brutalizing. It holds neither 
life nor property nor honor as sacred. Chem- 
istry and biology are every day making war 
more and more inglorious. If civilization does 
not find a way to settle international disputes 
without resorting to the rude arbitrament of 
the sword, civilization will perish with the 
sword. 

9. Thou shalt overcome fear, It is fear 
that causes a nation to arm against possible 
foes. Fear leads to suspicion; suspicion ripens 
into hate; hate eventuates in war. Fear and 
jealousy and lust for power dictate a high 
state of military preparedness. ‘The verdict 
of history is that a high state of military pre- 
paredness is a psychological cause of war. 
Rational preparation against misfortune is a 
different thing from fear. 

10. Thou shalt develop an intelligent and 
vital patriotism. Patriotism is one of the 
noblest sentiments and one of the most sover- 
eign instincts of a good man. The absence 
of it indicates a dead soul, as Sir Walter Scott 
suggests. To Scott’s idea we must add the 
patriotism of the prophets of Israel. The 
prophets labored to get Israel to pass on from 
a narrow provincialism to the great task of 
carrying salvation to the whole world; but 
Israel fumbled its destiny. 


Anna P. MacVay, Dean of Wadleigh High 
School, New York City 


Bi-millennium Virgilianum in 
America 


In recognition of the two thousandth anni- 
versary of Virgil’s birth, which will occur in 
1930, the American Classical League is mak- 
ing plans for a nation-wide celebration in the 
poet’s honor. Among the objects it seeks to 
promote are: suitable commemorative exer- 
cises in schools and colleges; extended course 
in Virgilian reading; illustrated talks; special 
recognition in the public press, over the radio, 
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and the stage and platform; cooperation with 
other organizations which foster literature 
and the arts; stimulation of general interest 
in and appreciation of classical studies, there- 
by helping to raise our literary standards and 
improve forms of popular entertainment. 

The celebration in America will be affiliated 
with like movements in Italy, Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Canada and other countries. 
Distinguished poets and scholars from abroad 
will be invited to speak in America, and Ameri- 
can representatives will participate in the 
celebration in Europe. Many American teach- 
ers are planning a pilgrimage to Italy in 1930 
to visit places famous because of their connec- 
tion with Virgil’s life or writings. 

Contests in writing poems, plays, and scen- 
arios based on Virgilian themes will be held 
throughout the country and prizes will be 
’ awarded for the best productions. The organi- 
zation of this nation-wide celebration in 
schools, colleges, and cities will be effected by 
a large number of committees and will be 
fostered by many generous and public-spirited 
patrons. The museums, libraries, and art gal- 
leries will hold notable exhibitions of illustra- 
tive material. 


Sarah T. Muir, Head of English Department, 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Report of the Committee on Ethics of 
the Profession 


The notion that executives in the teaching 
profession wish to be guided in their actions 
by a different code of ethics from that which 
governs the conduct of the classroom teacher 
has been exploded by the survey recently made 
by the committee on Ethics of the Profession. 
The reaction of chief executives, other admin- 
istrators, and classroom teachers to the ques- 
tions asked, varied little. 

To find out what the individual teachers 
thought of certain definite practices a list of 
thirty-nine were sent to a group of teachers, 
3,145 in number, chosen to represent all posi- 
tions in the profession and all geographical 
locations. Those replying were asked to state 
whether the practices listed were ethical or 
unethical or to comment if it was impossible 
to give a definite answer. In addition, space 
was left for a list of what each considered the 
most serious and most frequent unethical prac- 
tices that he had observed in the teaching pro- 
fession. The replies justified the hope of the 
committee that a sound basis might in this 
way be laid for further study of what is prov- 
ing to be one of the most interesting prob- 
lems connected with teaching. 

All types of teachers in all localities placed 
at the head of the list by a vote of 96.40 per 
cent and 94.59 per cent, two items which they 
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considered most objectionable: (1) For a 
school official to fail to recommend one of his 
teachers for a position in another community 
because he does not want to lose her services. 
(2) To violate official correspondence or con- 
versation among teachers. 


Ralph E. Smalley, Instructor, Architectural 
Drawing and Stagecraft, George 
Weitbrecht Mechanic Arts High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 

High School Stagecraft 
What is stagecraft? It is liable to be any- 
thing from amperes to atmosphere and stage 
props to hand props, from the proper differ- 
entiation of hue and intensity between winter 
sunrise and summer midday to the architectur- 
al fundamentals of house planning. Its ramifi- 
cations lead us into the physical expression of 
everything in life, and through the visual 
poetry of light and color it leads to limitless 

emotional fields. 

Why is Stagecraft? As regards schools, it 
may be divided into two reasons: first, to 
get some semblance of a setting for a play 
or operetta, usually in order to make money 
for some school project; second, which is 
gradually becoming recognized as the better 
of the two, of actually learning a great deal 
by designing and constructing the scenery 
while giving much more than the mere sem- 
blance of a setting. 

The HOW of stagecraft requires a fund of 
detailed informational data which necessarily 
forms the major part of an address of this 
kind. At Mechanic Arts High School, the 
value of this work as an educational factor 
has been recognized and one-half credit a 
semester is allowed each member of the stage 
force. 


Barbara H. Wright, Supervisor of Counselors 
in the Public Schools of Minneapolis 


A Method of Using Group Conferences 
as a Guidance Device 


As a guidance device the use of speakers to 
discuss vocations at school assemblies has often 
proved ineffective because the speaker has in 
his audience many students not interested in 
the occupation he is presenting, and he, there- 
fore, has to deal in generalizations and inspi- 
rational platitudes instead of giving definite 
information about the vocation. Furthermore, 
addressing from 1,000 to 1.500 restless adoles- 
cents is such a difficult task that only men in 
a few occupations that in themselves require 
ability in public speaking can be brought in. 
Of late, occupational talks before smaller 
groups of students are being rather more wide- 
ly used as a guidance device. A discussion 
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of the experiment in Minneapolis with this 
type of conference and with methods of con- 
ducting such conferences is therefore opportune. 

With the aid of the Kiwanis Club of Min- 
neapolis, outside speakers have been brought 
into the city high schools this last semester to 
conduct small conferences on occupations. 
Eighty-one such conferences were held and 
fifty-two different leaders were used. The 
Kiwanis Club Vocational Guidance Committee 
interested the entire club in the project—sold 
the idea—to a smaller group of men selected 
to be group leaders, and with the aid of Dr. 
Prosser of Dunwoody Institute coached these 
men on methods of conducting such confer- 
ences. The leaders were urged to make the 
conference extremely informal, aid to give in- 
formation and an unbiased picture of the occu- 
pation instead of generalizations and advice, 
and to invite the students to question freely. 
The counselors in the schools made the build- 
ing arrangements necessary and invited to 
each conference only those senior students who 
in a personal interview with the counselor 
showed a serious interest in the occupation 
to be discussed. 

A tabulation of the questions asked at these 
conferences showed that by far the greatest 
number of inquiries were about the kind of 
education and the special training necessary 
for vocational success. Senior students have 
an endless number of questions to ask -regard- 
ing the merits of schools and of courses, cost 
of tuition, entrance requirements, length of 
courses, and choice of electives. That college 
freshmen are in dire need of educational guid- 
ance is well known by college authorities. That 
high school seniors are conscious of this need 
and welcome an opportunity for assistance is 
clearly indicated by our experience with these 
conferences. 

The accusation that youth is extremely ma- 
terialistic is not verified by the number of 
questions asked in these conferences regarding 
salaries. Less than one question per confer- 
ence touched on this matter although the busi- 
ness men predicted that it would be the first 
question students would ask. 





Resolutions 
Joseph Rosier, Chairman, Fairmount, W. Va. 


1. Advocate full and equal opportunity to 
all for education. 

2. Commend the work of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

8. Advocate indirect forms of taxation to 
equalize educational opportunity. 

4. Endorse legislation providing for fair 
and just retirement of aged teachers. 

5. Support legislation for teacher tenure. 

6. Advocate curricula for complete living. 
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7. Challenge the teaching forces of America 
to rid communities and the nation of illiteracy 
by 1930. 

8. Approve those institutions and agencies 
that are striving to bring the foreign-born into 
a loyal and understanding relation of our 
American institutions and a loyalty to our 
national ideals. 

9. Commend the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations in promoting a better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the earth 
and recommend courses of instruction in inter- 
national relations and the cultivation of good 
will. 

10. Approve for all those engaged in public 
education that academic freedom which means, 
not the propagation of unsound or revolution- 
ary theories, but rather the exercise of initia- 
tive and independence in the preparation of 
individuals for freedom in a democracy. 

11. Request directors of summer schools 
for teachers and summer sessions of colleges 
and universities attended by teachers to ar- 
range their work so as not to deprive their 
students of the opportunity of attending the 
meetings of the N. E. A. 

12. Endorse all movements in the commu- 
nities and in the schools for the promotion 
of physical education and mental health. 

13. Endorse reduced postage rates on books. 

14. Advocate election, in our larger com- 
munities upon the nomination of the superin- 
tendent, of an assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs. 

15. Commend the work of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education and urge increased financial sup- 
port for its activities. 

16. Urge the Congress of the United States 
to create a department of education in accord 
with the principles embodied in the Curtis- 
Reed Bill which was before the last session 
of Congress. 

17. Express appreciation of the spirit of 
hospitality shown by the: city of Minneapolis 
through its school authorities. 





Registrants at Pennsylvania 
Headquarters, Nicollet Hotel 


Akeley, A. P., Coudersport 
Bailey, John F., Pittsburgh 
* Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 

Benner, J. E. and wife, Manheim 
* Blair, P. D., Meadville 
Bryan, George A., Carnegie 
* Chapman, James F., Indiana 
Connell, Ellen, Erie 
Connell, Jo Anna, Erie 
Cromwell, Arthur D., West Chester 
Davidson, Helen M., Pittsburgh 
Davidson, William M., Pittsburgh 
* Dean, R. G., California 
(Turn to page 58) . 
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The Relationship of the State Education 
Association to Educational ‘Theory and 
Practice in Pennsylvania* 


JOSEPH F. NOONAN 
President, P. S. E. A., Mahanoy City, Pa. 


ciation reflects in a large way the latent 

possibilities of professional development 
through the social medium of voluntary col- 
lective effort. With a paid membership of 
58,000, either actively engaged in educational 
work or progressively interested in its proper 
orientation, the potential power and influence 
of such an organization are tremendous. Its 
_official organ has a circulation of 62,000, and 
this means of keeping members in touch with 
modern trends and also with one another is 
an effective illustration of the value of modern 
cooperative enterprise. 

Any organization so thoroughly representa- 
tive in its voluntary membership, so fraught 
with inherent power to stimulate constructive 
thought, and so democratically conducted in 
the interest of professional coherence and soli- 
darity, is, by reason of its very nature, the 
subject of widespread controversial discussion 
and frequently the target of general abuse and 
criticism. This is due also to the fact that 
conservative elements within the profession of 
teaching fear the possible usurpation of pre- 
rogatives beyond the province of a voluntary 
organization and as a probable consequence 
the disparagement and misinterpretation of 
the profession itself. It is in this sense that 
the speaker wishes to raise the question, ‘‘What 
is the Relationship of the State Education As- 
sociation to Educational Theory and Practice 
in Pennsylvania?” 


ae Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 
Voluntary organization is the psychological 
result of a prevalent social tendency among 
professional and occupational co-workers to act 
in concert, to give form and substance to their 
hopes and aspirations, to interpret intelligently 
the task to which they have dedicated their 
lives, to keep abreast of the times through 
active participation in progressive movements, 
and to harness in the interest of more efficient 
service the intangible and evanescent forces 
of good-will and sympathetic understanding. 
Every individual is a better public servant, if 
he strives to advance the profession of which 
he is an integral part because he wants to do 
it. 
*Address delivered at the Superintendents’ Conference, 
Pennsylvania’ State College, August 9, 1928. 
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The Association is an agency of interpreta- 
tion rather than direction. It has no selfish 
interests to serve, no private ventures to pro- 
mote, no sacrosanct doctrines to promulgate. 
It portrays impersonally and without prejudice 
the unspoken mandates of the profession. Only 
through such an organization can identity, in- 
dividuality, and recognition be established fer 
the substantial contribution that educational 
employees are rendering the state of Pennsy]- 
vania through administrative, supervisory, and 
teaching service. 


RELATION TO STATE DEPARTMENT 


A state association is primarily and funda- 
mentally the official creation of educational co- 
workers. Its activities are not prescribed by 
statute or limited by traditional boundaries. 
It is a pioneer in a virgin field. Its functions 
are determined and gradually extended by in- 
ference, suggestion, and implication. It can 
assume a positive position on any basic edu- 
cational issue if its membership so decides, 
and in that way often exerts a salutary, dy- 
namic influence which solidifies professional at- 
titudes toward change and reform. 

It cooperates with the state department, the 
superintendent of public instruction being a 
member ex officio of the executive council. Jt 
is not, however, either correlative or subsidiary 
to the state department. There is a distinct 
line of cleavage between the functions of the 
state department and the activities of the state 
association. Each occupies its own place in 
the sun. Each has its own work to do. Each 
is essential to the perpetuity of democratic 
education. 

Differences of judgment may at times exist 
with reference to educational policy. The state 
department is not always in accord with the 
state association. This is as it should be. It 
indicates the difference in point of view between 
a legal agency of the state and the representa- 
tive entity of voluntary cooperative activity. 
The state association is the educational symbol 
of intelligent social organization in a rapidly 
changing civilization. 

The department of public instruction is the 
legal and technical representative of the state. 
It administers education within the limits es- 
tablished by statute, coordinates the multitu- 
dinous and diverse educational agencies of the 
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state, allocates the distribution of state sub- 
sidies, interprets the school law in an equitable 
manner, prescribes minimal essentials in the 
field of instruction, and regulates the licensure 
of professional functionaries. Its sphere is 
definite. Its pathways have long ago been 
beaten. Its principles are everywhere accepted 
as guide-lines for future progress. 

The best interests of the children of the com- 
monwealth demand a cordial and sympathetic 
relationship between the state department of 
public instruction and the state education asso- 
ciation. 


WortTHY OUTCOMES OF EFFECTIVE ORGANT- 
ZATION 


As state employees, teachers are subject to 
the legal requirements of conservative public 
policy. They are constitutionally bound to per- 
petuate the principles of democratic govern- 
ment as set forth in the fundamental law of 
the state and nation. Progressive modification 
of existing governmental, social, and economic 
theories, in harmony with a new industrial 
order, is of necessity one of the peculiar and 
most highly specialized functions of the 
teacher. To remain forward looking, without 
being radical, and to represent stability with- 
out attaching the vestiges of ultra-conserva- 
tism, are stupendous undertakings which well 
nigh strain to the breaking point the skill and 
ingenuity of the most thoroughly sophisticated. 

Granting that interpretation, with its politi- 
cal and economic connotations, is the very life- 
blood of teaching endeavor, and assuming that 
indoctrination is fast being discarded as an 
aim of education by progressive teachers every- 
where, the fixing of a line of demarcation be- 
tween reflective thinking as creative effort and 
emotional protest as radical propaganda be- 
comes more and more important each year. 
The determination of guide-lines which will 
establish at least working principles, on the 
basis of the acceptance in part of such values 
as naturally exist in many traditional stand- 
ards, is becoming more essential as change 
forcibly demonstrates its continuous prolific 
influence. 

Shall teachers, in view of this apparent situ- 
ation in the field of creative thought, assert 
themselves more boldly than heretofore? Shall 
they take issue with the political agencies of 
the state which arrogate to themselves the 
control of educational personnel through the 
principle of patronage? Shall they openly 
cross swords with the commercial and indus- 
trial interests of the commonwealth which often 
mistakenly assume that'the costs of educational 
enterprise represent the most extreme kind: of 
economic waste? Shall they, in their respective 
communities, merely by reason of their partici- 
pation in public service, stand idly by, silent, 
without voice in controversial matters, and 


‘more incomprehensible. 
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permit every other influence, in combination 
for selfish purposes, to make the teaching 
profession the plaything of disgruntled pa- 
trons, the target of commercial attack, and 
the football of professional politicians? 

Without organization these interrogations 
must be answered affirmatively. With organi- 
zation, properly administered and loyally sup- 
ported, such abuses can be readily located, 
carefully studied, and given widespread pub- 
licity. Public opinion after all is the final 
arbiter of fundamental issues, and the dissemi- 
nation of adequate information whereby society 
may consistently enlighten itself through full 
access to all the pertinent facts, is a duty and 
responsibility which educators must inevitably 
assume if they wish recognition as the harb- 
ingers of dynamic progress. 

It is the plain business of the teacher to 
work intelligently, to strengthen the cause of 
education by a striking unanimity of active 
impartial coordinated effort, and to give to the 
profession of teaching a clarity of vision, a 
breadth of viewpoint, and a conception of ser- 
vice unsurpassed by any other branch of co- 
operative endeavor. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD ESSENTIAL 


Teachers are today not only scholars but 
also scientists. They are concerned with work- 
ing techniques, utilitarian outcomes, and effi- 
ciency standards. To them the tenets of formal 
dogmatism are rapidly becoming’ more and 
They instinctively re- 
volt against the ultra-modern mechanization 
of humanity, but at the same time recognize 
the signal modifications that are daily revolu- 
tionizing methods of stimulating creative 
activity. 

There has never been a time in the history 
of education when teachers were so much in 
need of the light that can come only from the 
scientific study of their own problems. Cur- 
ricular content, tenure, educational costs, state 
subsidies, teacher turnover, professional train- 
ing, administrative and supervisory procedures, 
relationships between boards of education and 
the teaching staff, salary schedules, housing 
conditions, participation in school administra- 
tion, sick leave, retirement systems, clerical 
assistance, teaching load, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, extension courses in lieu of institute, 
the junior high school and college movement— 
these and a veritable deluge of kindred and 
allied problems constitute a fertile field for 
research and study. 

At present a mere beginning has keen made. 
Organized research in a voluntary organiza- 
tion has its possibilities and limitations, its 
hopes and fears, its aspirations and disappoint- 
ments. It is a slow process without immediate 
tangible outcomes. 

On the one hand the province of the state 
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department must not be invaded. Measuring 
the efficiency of instruction, for instance, would 
apparently be the function of the state depart- 
ment, if a state agency is so empowered by 
statute, or strictly the function of the local 
school district if, as in Pennsylvania, bureau- 
cratic centralization is deplored and rendered 
practically nil by common accord. On the 
other hand, the scientific study of education 
seems to be the prerogative of the graduate 
school of education. Here is the place for 
leaders in thought to make such vital contribu- 
tions to educational theory and practice as 
only abstract thinking on a highly specialized 
scale can produce. A voluntary organization 
has neither the facilities nor the aptitude for 
this kind of research. 

Teachers must locate their own problems, 
define and study them, and employ such con- 
clusions as seem true in the interest of im- 
proving both themselves and the profession. 
If this is done, the funetion of research in a 
voluntary teacher’s organization will be real- 
ized, and constructive research service of a 
usable nature rendered in a practical and ob- 
jective manner. 


MorAL INFLUENCE 


As the wheels of industry grind noisily day 
after day, and the marts of commercial barter 
and exchange perform their indispensable 
economic function, the consolidation and in- 
tegration of productive enterprise, with the 
consequent elimination of distributing agencies, 
constantly create new social and _ political 
issues. It is in this maelstrom of divergent 
thought that the educator can render out- 
standing service by proselyting balance, sober 
judgment, and sound common sense. 


The public schools, colleges, and universities, 
welded together in a common partnership of 
altruistic endeavor, are more and more essay- 
ing a quasi-judicial role. Their viewpoint is 
respected and sought because it represents an 
unbiased interpretation of questions at issue, 
based on careful study consistently replete 
with integrity of purpose. Such findings are 
ultimately reflected in statutory enactments. 

If this is true, a state association, in its 
representative capacity, is an outstanding in- 
strumentality in moulding public opinion, Its 
judgments are worth while. Its pronounce- 
ments are at least entitled to careful considera- 
tion. It is a check on the over-development 
of officialdom, and an outlet for the submerged 
fires of smouldering discontent and dissatis- 
faction. It is truly a safety valve. 

So the membership is justified in asking the 
Association to state its position definitely on 
all fundamental controversial issues, not as 
a matter of mandate but rather as an advance 
interpretation for the information of those 
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who are devoting some thought to any particu- 
lar problem. 

At all times that which is socially right 
should be accepted as such. Relativity is after 
all merely a matter of distance. The cohesive 
power of right is meaningful only when it rep- 
resents social change in the direction of human 
betterment. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. The State Association is a representative 
organization, a partnership of interests in 
every sense of the term. It is, therefore, the 
depository of all worthy recorded voluntary 
educational activity. 

2. It is a central agency of interpretation 
rather than direction. Its interpretative func- 
tion, however, possesses directive aspects, be- 
cause of its influence in moulding public 
opinion. 

3. It is the product of voluntary action on 
the part of a large group. This gives it an 
informal nature which differs from that of any 
agency created by statute. Its function differs 
from that of the state department of public 
instruction, neither overlapping nor supple- 
menting it in a subsidiary capacity. 

4. It is progressive rather than conserva- 
tive, and possesses no semblance whatever of 
radicality. 

5. It is interested in the welfare of educa- 
tional co-workers, and attempts to give voice 
to their hopes and aspirations. 

6. It definitely states a constructive posi- 
tion when basic issues are at stake. Its posi- 
tion is based on a study of all the facts in- 
volved. : 

7. It emphasizes the importance of teachers 
as individual entities, discourages the me- 
chanization of personality. 

8. It stresses the need of scientific method 
in education, and maintains a research service 
to help its members solve their own problems. 

9. It believes in progressive change, sanely 
administered, and by endorsing worthy move- 
ments in education exerts a salutary moral 
influence. 

10. It is related to every form of educa- 
tional effort in the commonwealth, and accom- 
plishes much by encouraging independent pro- 
fessional thought and action. 





Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.— George Washington. 
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at Pennsylvania State College.” 


N view of the fact that the people of the 
State will be asked in November to vote 
on an amendment authorizing an $8,000,- 

000 bond issue for buildings at Pennsylvania 

State College, it seems fitting that conditions 

at Penn State should be fully explained to the 

citizens, especially to the teachers of the State 
who constitute a group of particularly thought- 
ful citizens. 

In 1927-28 Pennsylvania State College en- 
rolled in her regular courses 4,112 students, 
in the summer session (1927) 2,799, in exten- 
sion courses 6,929, and in correspondence work 
6,642,—a total, excluding duplicates, of 20,099. 
The resident students were enrolled in the sev- 
eral schools as follows: 


School of Agriculture 611 
School of Chemistry and Physics. 340 


School of Education............ 532 
School of Engineering.......... 1,194 
School of Liberal Arts.......... 819 
School of Mines and Metallurgy.. 192 
Graduate School ............... 165 
WIT @NASBEOO 5 5. 6 555s orecoeeeieee 259 


Many people think of Penn State as merely 
a technical college. The above figures, especi- 
ally those for the School of Liberal Arts and 
the School of Education, show how far from 
true that is. Indeed, both in composition of 
student body and in spirit, Penn State is a 
university, comparing favorably with other 
great state institutions of higher learning. 

Penn State is asking provision for a better 
plant because of the tremendous pressure upon 
her for service. Between 1905 and 1927 the 
student body increased 546 per cent while the 
accumulated investment in plant increased only 
120 per cent. In consequence the institution 
is terribly overcrowded. Attic rooms and base- 
ments never intended for that purpose have 
been pressed into use as classrooms. Offices 
and classrooms are jammed with half-again 
as many persons as should, in the interest of 
efficiency, be occupying them. But even with 
that the College is unable to meet the demands 
made upon it. Annually during the past ten 
years from 800 to 1,000 candidates have been 
refused admission on account of lack of room 
for them—approximately the same number as 
could be admitted. A study of the Penn State 
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At the business session of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
December 29, 1927, the following resolution was approved by unanimous vote: “That the Asso- 
ciation endorse the eight million dollar bond issue for the erection and equipment of buildings 
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The State College Bond Issue 


CHARLES C. PETERS 


Director of Educational Research, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


in Lancaster, 


growth curve indicates that, had it not been 
for the artificial limitation due to lack of space, 
Penn State would now have a student body of 
at least 8,000 instead of 4,000. Certainly such 
limitation of educational opportunity in the 
State College of the second richest state in 
the union, in a day characterized everywhere 
by educational expansion and progress, is in- 
defensible. 

Nor is it true, as may be supposed, that the 
slack left by State College is being taken up 
by private colleges and universities. On the 
contrary, the aggregate of Pennsylvania col- 
leges is inadequately serving the population 
of the state. In spite of the popular belief 
that Pennsylvania is oversupplied with col- 
leges, the state is, in truth, far behind the 
average in the extent of provision for higher 
education. We have computed the percentage 
of persons of college age who are actually at- 
tending colleges in each of the states of the 
Union. Space will permit giving here the 
figures for only a few representative ones. 


PROPORTION OF PERSONS OF COLLEGE AGE 
ACTUALLY ATTENDING COLLEGE 


Population 19 Total number 


to 22 years of enrolled in un- Percentage 
State age inclusive dergraduate attending 

(1926) colleges (1926) college 
rere ec 4,300 913 21.2 
BE. badndees cues 35,527 5,624 15.8 
California .....-- 261,128 30,022 11.4 
) ee rer 189,662 18,815 9.9 
CU hen cccevecce 423,520 37,158 8.7 
Pennsylvania . 626,780 43,018 6.9 
eee 178,285 8,786 4.9 
Average U. S. ..7,321,028 595,458 8.27 


Thus Pennsylvania has in her colleges only 
6.9 per cent uf her population of college age 
while the national average is 8.27 per cent. 
Our state stands twenty-second in the complete 
list of states. Besides the southern states only 
eleven states provide for as small vroportion 
of their sons and daughters as our common- 
wealth does. The consequence is that either 
many persons are debarred entirely from 
higher education or are driven to other states 
to get it. A state college or university fulfils 
a sort of residuary function; it has the obliga- 
tion to provide for all those of its sons and 
daughters who are left unprovided for by cur 
other institutions. To equip the state college 
to perform this function so as to place our 
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state on a par with other great states would 
not, therefore, involve encroaching upon pri- 


vate colleges and universities. In view of this 
fact Penn State has the friendly support of 
the executives of the other colleges in her 
request for a more adequate plant. 


It is because the State of Pennsylvania has 
lagged behind other states in supplying build- 
ings for her state college that the institution 
is now compelled to ask for a sum large enough 
to require a bond issue. The following table 
compares Pennsylvania with other states in 
this respect for the past twelve years. 


AGGREGATE EXPENDITURES BY STATES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS, 1916-1927 


State Aggregate Exp. 
EEO oasis cssidkcits a wets wee pa ew etiea ae eee $17,726,933 
BNO 6 a hie reiees: pase ici ore so mie nio ne Arslan ate 11,827,817 
DE Nc pe hike oe t856b 6-0 Cen weed on oheneeeeee 9,637,244 
ARIE ROU, 65-0) 15-4 og ssa a a encse dS winlewlop sieeve Oar 7,113,149 

jE UE NE a oa OL Sandgate avenues ale 6,762,406 
ON EEE EO ON CRE ee Tr ey 3,424,809 
PRMTTONM AMANO 5.6 see ossp- 5 bo arerselotars Wie ew Eas 491,500 


The comparative state investment in plant 
is shown in the following table. The first col- 
umn shows the aggregate value of buildings 
for state supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and the second column puts the matter 
on the basis of the total wealth of the states. 
Pennsylvania stands low in aggregate invest- 
ment. in state college plant but much lower in 
the proportion of her total wealth thus in- 
vested. 


VALUE OF BUILDINGS IN STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGES, 1924 


Value of 
Buildings per 


Aggregate $1,000,000 of 
State value of accumulated 

buildings wealth 
JOLT ae. $14,690,940 $1,104 
COMTOPBIA  iissSecces 12,152,469 691 
Sr eree vere 9,798,741 2,586 
North Carolina ...... 8,544,851 1,613 
WWISCONGIN: 6 secs cceece 7,439,135 809 
Average 28 states 6,104,092 583 
Pennsylvania ........ 2,816,193 86 


The results of our enforced limitation of stu- 
dents have fallen most heavily upon the wo- 
men. The college was not willing to accept 
them when it saw no possibility of properly 
housing them in dormitories or otherwise ade- 
quately caring for them. During the past five 
years two girl applicants had to be rejected 
out of every three that applied. In one year 
among the women applicants who could not 
be admitted were no less than thirty-five who 
had been valedictorians of their respective high 
school classes. There was no room for them. 
In consequence Penn State has far less than 
the normal proportion of women in her student 
body. The following table compares the State 
College of Pennsylvania with those of some 
other states: 
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University of Nebraska ...... 4528 5525 122 
University of Maine ......... 1375 1062 77 
University of Illinois ........ 7989 3340 42 
University of Iowa .......... 3499 2200 63 
Oregon State College ........ 2410 1183 49 
Kansas State Ag. College 2336 1153 49 
West Virginia University .... 1993 942 47 
University of Michigan ...... 7410 2790 38 
Michigan State College ...... 1898 769 40 
DOR (SOME ng evadiew asa ceee's 3421 586 17 


The bond issue method is to be recommended 
for the State College because the necessary 
building replacements and additional buildings 
can be provided most efficiently and economic- 
ally by an assured financial program extending 
over a period of years. College officials have 
spent years in the perfection of plans for an 
adequate physical plant for the institution, 
and these plans are now ready. Many state- 
wide organizations have endorsed the State 
College bond issue, including the State Grange 
and the State Education Association. The 
amendment is to appear as Number 2 on the 
November ballot, when a total of fourteen are 
to be voted upon. 


The grave danger that confronts Penn State 
is that her appeal for support may go by de- 
fault. The people are friendly toward their 
state college and mean that it shall have as 
good support as other state colleges and uni- 
versities get. Teachers in the public schools 
and professors and officers in other colleges, 
particularly, are friendly. If the bond issue 
fails in November, it will not be because of 
opposition, but by default. If the amendment 
fails thus by default this fall, it can not be 
put before the people again for vote until at 
least five years have elapsed. It is, therefore, 
important that every educator concerned to see 
Penn State and the State of Pennsylvania have 
the facilities needed for meeting her problems 
should not only himself vote for the bond issue 
in November but should also explain the need 
to other voters and urge their support. 





Education does not mean teaching people 
what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave. It is 
not teaching the youth the shapes of letters 
and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving 
them to turn their arithmetic to roguery, and 
their literature to lust. It means, on the con- 
trary, training them into the perfect exercise 
and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. 
It is a painful, continual and difficult work to 
be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, 
by precept, and by praise, but above all—by 
example.—John Ruskin. 
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Teaching Spelling in the Elementary School 


ERNEST C. HORN 






Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 


r. order to teach spelling intelligently and 
efficiently the teacher should know six 
things: first, she should know the various 
vocabulary studies which have made it pos- 
sible for us to select useful words to teach; 
second, she should know which of these words 
should be taught in any given grade; third, 
she should know how to plan her class pro- 
cedures efficiently; fourth, she should know 
how students can best learn how to spell; 
fifth, she should know how to encourage pupils 
to write for worthy purposes; sixth, she should 
know how best to measure the results of her 
teaching. 
WHaT Worps TO TEACH 
The discussion which follows applies to the 
words taught systematically, but even if spell- 
ing is taught incidentally, the teacher needs 
this information in order to guide the child 
intelligently. Modern education in its desire 





Ernest C. Horn 


to help the child takes the greatest care 
to insure that the child will learn those words 
which are most important to know. These are 
the words which are most often needed in 
writing. Modern education also takes care 
to see that the child does not waste his time 
in studying words which are seldom used. The 
best of modern textbooks help to solve this 


problem for the teacher, but it is a good 
thing for the teacher to know something of 
the investigations which have enabled us to 
select the most useful words and to reject 
the least useful. 


The most important investigations with 
which the elementary school teacher should 
be familiar are listed under the following prob- 
lems: 


1. Which words are of the most permanent 
value in the writing in life outside the 
school? Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vo- 
cabulary. University of Iowa Monograph in 
Education, No. 4, April 1, 1926. 


2. Which words are of the most permanent 
value in reading done in life outside of 
school, Thorndike, E. L. The Teacher’s Word 
Book. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

8. Which words are most frequently used 
in writing done by elementary school children? 
All published investigations of the writing of 
young children are reviewed briefly in the 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, Chapter 4. The significance of 
these investigations is pointed out in Volume 
Two of The Classroom Teacher, which is pub- 
lished by The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 104 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


4, Which words are most frequently found 
in the reading done by primary children? 
Gates, A. L. A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Horn, Ernest, in the Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, Chapter 7. 


5. Which words are most frequently used 
by children in speaking? Horn, Ernest. “Vo- 
cabulary of Children up to and Including the 
First Grade.” This investigation is summar- 
ized in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, Chapter 7. Bloomington, IIl., Public 
School Publishing Co. Horn, Madeline, “The 
Thousand and Three Words Most Frequently 
Used by Kindergarten Children,” Childhood 
Education, November, 1926, pp. 118-122. 
Smith, Madorah. “An Investigation of the 
Development of the Sentence and the Ex- 
tent of Vocabulary in Young Children,” Study 
in Child Welfare, No. 5, State University of 
Iowa, May, 1926. . 


The data provided by the investigations of 
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children’s vocabulary are particularly im- 
portant for the teacher for two reasons: first, 
they give for the first time an adequate clue 
as to the words that the primary grade child 
may be expected to understand; and second, 
they give for the first time an adequate clue 
to the words which grade children will most 
naturally write. It is easy to see how the data 
from adult writing needs, from adult reading 
needs, from children’s writing, from read- 
ers, and from the child’s spoken vocabulary, 
help us to decide what words should be taught 
in the elementary grades. However, there are 
two other types of data which must be taken 
into consideration in making a final decision as 
to what words to teach in any one of the ele- 
mentary grades. These are the data which 
answer two questions: first, which words are 
phonetic; and second, which words are easiest 
‘to spell? The best answer to the first of these 
questions is that by Anna Cordts, “An An- 
alysis and Classification of the Sounds of 
English Words in a Primary Reading Vocabu- 
lary,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa. 

This study helps the teacher to know accu- 
rately the phonetic analysis of a large number 
of the commonest words used in the primary 
grades. 

The second question is best answered by the 
various spelling scales. 


Using all of these types of data it is easy 
to determine what words should be taught in 
each of the grades. For example, the word all 
is among the first 100 words most frequently 
used in the writing done outside the school. 
It is also in the first 100 of the words most 
frequently used in the reading done outside 
of the school. It is among the first 100 words 
most frequently found in the spoken vocabu- 
lary of children up to the age of six. It is 
reported in the lowest grade in which com- 
positions have been analyzed by the various 
investigators of children’s themes. It is in 
every first reader. It is very easy to spell, 
as shown by the fact that only ten per cent 
of second grade children miss it. Because 
of these facts, the word should be put in 
grade one. Every word in every grade should 
be placed in that grade after a careful study 
of the scientific evidence on each of the fac- 
tors given above. 

For the first six grades most modern courses 
of study in spelling and most modern text- 
books in spelling do not recommend more than 
3,000 words. There are far more words than 
this, according to the best data we have on 
the vocabulary of the children of these grades, 
which are among the words most frequently 
cused by children and also among the 5,000 
words most frequently used by adults. In fact, 
even in the seventh and eighth grades there 
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are still more words than are needed for pur- 
poses of the course of study which satisfy both 
the condition of present usefulness and of per- 
manent value. 

Therefore, except for important pedagogical 
reasons, no words should be included in the 
course of study for the first six grades which 
are not among those most frequently needed 
by children of those grades and which are not 
also among the words of greatest permanent 
value to adults. Words needed by the child 
in his writing but not by adults should be 
learned incidentally. 


POINTS TO BE GIVEN SPECIAL EMPHASIS IN 
TEACHING SPELLING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


1. Selection of Words. The teacher should 
keep in mind that the words to be taught in 
these grades should be words of permanent 
value as well as words of present value to the 
child. 

2. Teaching Pupils to Study. In the past 
the tendency has been to let each pupil find 
for himself a method of study. It is not sur- 
prising that the methods thus found by the 
pupils were generally inefficient. Teachers 
should give special attention to teaching each 
pupil how to study effectively. Investigations 
relating to the improvement of method and 
completed up to 1919 are reviewed in Chapter 
3 of the Highteenth Yearbook, Part Two, of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. More recent investigations are review- 
ed by Beatrice E. Roberts in the “Elementary 
English Review,” Volume IV, pages 176 to 
185. 

3. Individual Instruction. A large part of 
the secret of the success which has been reach- 
ed by use of the best modern methods arises 
from the fact that each pupil studies what he 
needs to study. This adjustment of study to 
the needs of the individual is made possible 
by a preliminary test which makes clear to 
each pupil the words which he cannot yet 
spell. Thus the pupil is enabled to set up 
definite goals for himself, and the teacher is 
enabled to give each pupil just the help that 
is needed. This preliminary test is recom- 
mended in most of the spelling books which 
have been recently published. 

4, Attention to Handwriting Difficulties. A 
careful study of the teaching of spelling has 
made it clear that many pupils are hindered 
in their spelling because of writing difficulties. 
This is especially true in the primary grades. 
The teacher must plan carefully to eliminate 
this difficulty. 

5. Children’s Purposes in Spelling, Writing, 
and Language. Both the systematic and the 
incidental teaching of spelling thrive best in 
(Turn to page 27) 
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Politics Rivals Football as Most Interesting 
Game at Aliquippa Mock :Convention 


NORMAN W. LYON 
Head, Department of Social Science, Harding High School, Aliquippa, Pa. 
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RAFT Coolidge! 

“And they did, when a fourth ballot 
deadlock tied up Hoover, Borah, and 
Dawes at the mock Republican National Nomi- 
nating Convention held by the 1,600 students 
of Harding High School, Aliquippa, formerly 
Woodlawn. How they did it seethes with 

drama from the first gavel to the end. 

“A delegate from ‘New York’ wanted to 
speak after the third ballot showed each of 
the three candidates a long way from the 194 
votes necessary to nominate. Ten minutes 
later the surging mob had been quieted suf- 
ficiently for him to speak. 

“ladies and gentlemen of the convention,’ 
he said, ‘but one man can break this deadlock 
and also insure the success of the party at the 
polls in November—Calvin Coolidge, thirtieth 
President of the United States.’ As these dra- 
matic words brought his appeal to a close, the 
speaker pointed to the floodlighted portrait of 
Coolidge, high at the rear of the convention 
hall, its giant proportions dwarfed amid the 
sea of flags. 

“Would Coolidge accept the nomination? 
Another delegate pushed his way to the plat- 
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form and read a ‘telegram’ from the White 
House. ‘The needs of my country are para- 
mount to my personal desires. (Signed) Cal- 
vin Coolidge.’ He neglected to read the words 
at the top of the yellow sheet: ‘As it should 
be.’ By magic, Coolidge signs leaped up. Cries 
of ‘We want Coolidge!’ vied with vehement 
‘No’s!’ A mad parade started, led by the Low- 
den band—Lowden had already capitulated to 
Coolidge. It wound all over the place, picking 
up delegates as it went. 


“Each campaign manager was trying to hold 
his ranks intact as the fourth ballot got under 
way. A fire gong, used to quiet the crowd, 
could scarcely be heard by those whom it was 
intended to quiet. Bass voices with megaphones 
were sent to the floor to relay the votes. The 
fourth ballot went to Dawes, with Coolidge 
breaking heavily into the ranks of the other 
candidates. 

“Then came the climax. The Hoover man- 
ager was seen climbing to the platform. That 
quieted the crowd. From the megaphone came: 
‘Hoover now withdraws in favor of Dawes.’ 
Thunderous bedlam. Up came the Borah 
manager with his cohorts close behind. ‘Ladies 
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and gentlemen, Mr. Borah thanks his sup- 
porters for their loyalty, and now withdraws 
in favor of Mr. Coolidge.’ The lid was off. 
The field was narrowed to two candidates. The 
chairman was helpless. Delegates were racing 
here and there for votes, shouting, singing, 
yelling. The auditorium was ablaze with hys- 
teria. From sheer exhaustion the convention 
finally became quieted, and what proved to be 
the last ballot was started. 
““*Alabama!’ boomed the secretary. 


“Six for Coolidge!’ and thus through ear 
splitting cheering to the last state, ‘Wyoming’ 
(with its ‘Five for Dawes!’) 

“The tally clerks posted, while the crowd 
went wild: ‘Dawes, 170; Coolidge, 216’.”— 
From the Aliquippa Gazette, Issue of May 1st. 

Thus ended a social science project which 
vied with the most exciting football game for 
‘sustained interest. The department had been 
faced with the problem of teaching govern- 
ment, with special emphasis upon presidential 
campaigns and elections, in a new way. The 
1,600 pupils would have an opportunity to 
hear the 1928 conventions over the radio. How 
could we assist them to derive the greatest 
amount of interest and understanding from 
what they heard? We decided to dramatize 
a convention. By appointing student campaign 
managers for each of the candidates the stunt 
soon lost all elements of artificiality, and the 
entire school launched into the pre-convention 
campaign in “dead earnest.” 


Teams of “stump speakers” invaded the so- 
cial science classrooms where the unit on gov- 
ernment was being enthusiastically studied. 
Each of the 52 rooms was assigned to repre- 
sent a state or territory, with an allowance 
of delegates in proportion to the actual num- 
bers sent to the regular convention at Kansas 
City. Posters, political meetings, and catchy 
campaign songs helped to maintain the cam- 
paign at fever heat. 


The great day came. Each campaign man- 
ager had procured a band to lead his proces- 
sion of delegates into the convention. The 
galleries were filled with student spectators 
and visitors, and cheerleaders led them in yells 
for the various candidates. The parades of 
delegates entered. The usual preliminaries of 
invocation, key note speech, reports of com- 
mittees, platform adoption, and many nominat- 
ing speeches were over in an hour, and the 
battle of ballots was on. 

It would be difficult to locate a student or 
teacher in the school who has not acquired an 
increased interest in the operation of his own 
government. Few of them will be as sus- 
ceptible to “political buncoism,” for they have 
glimpsed behind the scenes, and hundreds took 
actual part in the two-weeks struggle for votes. 
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The Rhythm Band and How To 
Get It 


MARIE T. ESCHER 

Training Teacher, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 

NE of the late developments in the teach- 

ing of music has been the first grade 

rhythm band. Its usefulness in training 
children so young to know and appreciate the 
fundamentals of music has proved so success- 
ful that there is little doubt that every school 
in the State of Pennsylvania would like to 
have one. It is easy and quite inexpensive to 
equip such a band, as a survey of a large 
number of schools made by the writer shows. 
With effort and a degree of ingenuity the re- 
sults are highly gratifying. 

The material for the equipment of such a 
band runs over a wide range and from a cost 
of nil to a group of instruments that total $40. 
Drums may be made from oatmeal boxes, 
and tambourines from paper plates with small 
bells sewed to the rims. These, together with 
blocks of planed wood of almost any kind, one 
inch thick, three inches wide, and five inches 
in length, will equip a group as large as de- 
sired at a cost of almost nothing. 

A class of forty children may be equipped 
with the following: 4 oatmeal boxes, 4 pie 
plates and bells—tambourines, 12 bells, 1 tri- 
angle, 19 blocks. The cost of these should not 
exceed $1.50. A band of this type is illustrated 
in the photograph of the group at the State 
Teachers College, California. 


Another list, also for a class of forty, would 
cost less than $5. This equipment consists of 
1 drum, 3 tambourines, 6 sand blocks, 3 tri- 
angles, 12 bells, 2 cymbals, 1 tom tom, 12 blocks 
and as many rattles, bones, and claques as 
desired. The use of bones may be new to many, 
but experience proves their success. 

The two preceding groups of instruments 
are arranged for children who have had no 
previous experience in rhythm drill. The fol- 
lowing group will give satisfactory results with 
children who have had previous kindergarten 
experience. The price per article is quoted, 
but the list provides for a class of forty: 
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1 drum, from $10 to $14 

12 castanets, from $1 to $1.50 
water whistles, from 10c to $1 
bells, from 10c to 50c 
triangles, from 75c to $1.50 
tambourines, from 50c to $1 
sand blocks, at 10c. 
xylophones, from 50c up 
cymbals, from 75c to $1.50 


In addition to the equipment for the children 
the teacher will need to have access to a 
piano or phonograph. 

At California all the children are taught 
to beat the rhythm with blocks and bells for 
about a month; then, as the children improve, 
the other instruments are introduced one at a 
time. This makes it possible to begin the real 
work with the band by the first week in No- 
vember. At first, all of the instruments are 
used with the entire piece. Later, shading is 
accomplished by having the soft sounding in- 
struments play the quiet parts and the louder 
ones the louder parts. 

The period for preliminary work may be 
made shorter by having children clap the 
rhythm to some of the songs which they sing 
at the very beginning of the school year. 

The teacher will find that the following two 
volumes will prove of invaluable assistance 
for guidance and necessary music. Arnold’s 
“Collection of Rhythms,” published by the Wil- 
lis Music Company of Cincinnati, furnishes the 
music and directions for teaching folk dances 
and some of the simplest music for the orches- 
tra. The music appreciation section of the 
Teachers’ Manua! of the “Universal School 
Music Series,” published by Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., New York, gives the general 
directions and description of the music played. 

The folk dance has been found to be a very 
effective way to introduce rhythm. The follow- 
ing three dances will prove easy to learn and 
of great assistance: “Kinder Polka” (State 
Course, Pennsylvania) “Greeting and Meeting,” 
“Bleking.” These are found in Arnold’s book. 

Another suggested list of pieces for the be- 
ginning of the work are obtainable on phono- 
graph records. These are arranged according 
to difficulty, the simpler ones first: 

Soldiers’ March by Schumann 

March of the Toys from the Nutcracker 

Suite by Tschaikowsky 
March Alceste by Gluck 
Humoresque by Dvorak 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers from Chauve 
Souris by Balieff 

The Exit March from Carmen by Bizet 

The Anvil Chorus from Il Trovatore by 
Verdi 

It is advisable for the children to learn a 
few pieces thoroughly. The acquisition of five 
for a beginning group is a very good average. 
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Teaching Spelling in 
Elementary School 


(From page 24) 

schools in which the children are encouraged 
to do a large amount of writing for worthy 
purposes. An excellent treatment of chil- 
dren’s purposes in writing is given in the 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, Chapter 9. An especially help- 
ful treatment of language in the primary 
grades is given by Annie E. -Moore in The 
Classroom Teacher, Volume III, pages 3 to 
304. 


6. The Proper Use of Tests. The most 
important tests of all are first, those which 
are given before study in order to show each 
pupil the words he cannot yet spell and second, 
the tests which are given after study in order 
to show each pupil how well he has learned 
his lesson. 


Sometimes, however, the teacher may want 
to compare the results which her pupils have 
accomplished with results which have been ac- 
complished by pupils of the same grade ix 
other schools. This can be done only by using 
the standard tests. Among the best known 
standard tests are the following: 


Ayres, L. P. Measuring Scale for Ability in 
Spelling. New York; Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

Buckingham, B. R. Buckingham’s Exten- 
sion of the Ayres Spelling Scale. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company. 

Ashbaugh, E. J. The Iowa Spelling Scales. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Properly used, these scales are of great 
value. One plan for making gocd use of these 
standard scales is as follows: 


1. Find in the scales the percentage of ac- 
curacy for each of the words in the lessons 
to be taught during a term or a year. Select 
from these lessons two lists of say 50 words 
each by pairing the words in the two lists so 
that the spelling accuracy of each word in one 
list is matched by a word of the same accu- 
racy in the other list. 

2. Give one of the lists at the beginning 
of the term or year. This will indicate the 
ability of your pupils at the beginning of the 
year in comparison with the standards. 

3. At the end of the term or year give the 
other list of words. The difference in the 
scores made on this list and the scores made 
on the test at the beginning will give you and 
your pupils a measure of the improvement 
that has been made during the year. 
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“The Song of the Lark” 
(By Breton) 
Henry Turner Bailey 


Have you ever heard the song of a mocking 
bird? or of a brown thrasher? or of a purple 
finch? or of a bobolink? or of a hermit thrush? 
or of “a robin singing in the rain?” Any one 
of these is worth listening to for a long time. 

In England and France the lark is con- 
sidered to be of all birds the sweetest singer. 
When he sings everybody will stop to listen. 
Even a peasant girl walking home across the 
fields would do that. 

The poets Shelley, Lowell, Whitman, and 
many others have given us bird songs in their 
poetry. Here Breton has put one in a picture. 

He has selected a lonely field just at sunsct 
when everything is still; and a cloudless sky 
so that the little speck of a bird would not 
be lost. But he does not want you merely to 
see the bird, he wants you to hear him. He 
can hope to make you do that only by showing 
you how to hear him. So he paints this one 
girl alone, barefoot, hushed. Her swinging 
stride is suddenly arrested; the hand holding 
the sickle is raised the least bit, a common 
involuntary gesture when one is listening in- 
tently and wants others to listen. Her eyes 
look far away at nothing in particular; her 
mouth is opened a little—two other involuntary 
actions of the absorbed listener. 

The beauty of the bird’s song which you hear 
with the inner ear is suggested by the beauty 
of the dappled landscape in the fading light 
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and of the crystal sky made golden by the de. 
parting sun. 

The lark is singing his evening hymn of 
praise. Perhaps he will move your heart to 
sing with him; to sing softly 


“Now the day is over 
Night is drawing nigh” 


and, possibly, to chant the prayer that follows: 


“Grant to little children 
Visions bright of thee,” 


just as this listening girl catches for the mo- 
ment a vision of the infinite beauty of God’s 
world. 

















Waterfall’s Football 
CHARLES N. CHRISTMAN 
Assistant Director, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Swirling and whirling in the overflow of 
water from a cranberry bog, an overflow which 
takes the form of a miniature waterfall as the 
excess pours over a sluice gate, each year an 
unusual ball of twigs forms for the interest 
of nature lovers. The one most recently pro- 
duced has just been deposited ‘in the Commer- 
cial Museum in Philadelphia. 

Dried, but still retaining its compact, egg- 
shaped form, the ball gives rise immediately 
to the question: “What animal or bird builds 
a nest like that?” 

But it isn’t a nest. 


It is a solid, tight ball 
of small twigs, the component parts being so 
interlaced that the whole sticks together and 
can be handled almost as freely as one would 


handle a football. The ball is 29 inches in 
circumference, the long way, and 26% inches 
on the short axis. Its axes are 10 and 12 
inches, respectively. 

Edward Crabbe, president of the Double 
Trouble Company at Toms River, N. J., sent 
the ball to the Commercial Museum through 
George William Bassett, of Tuckahoe road, 
Fairview, Camden, N. J. The creek which 
forms the cranberry bog and whose waters, 
flowing over the sluice gate, produced the ball 
of twigs, rises at Mt. Misery. It flows through 
Double Trouble but everything comes out all 
right, because it empties into Barnegat Bay 
at Good Luck. 
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Inter Nos 


Rapid developments and quick changes re- 
quire us to note our sign posts and take stock 
of our epuipment. Even our professional 
ideals need challenging now and then, but 
they emerge the stronger, if they stand the 
test, because they become clarified. 


At the opening of the new school year, these 
questions are pertinent: What is the aim of 
education? What is my dominant purpose? 


May we venture answers to these questions? 
The aim of education is the adjustment of the 
pupil to his changing environment. The domi- 
nant purpose of your work as a teacher is to 
render efficient service in promoting that ad- 
justment. 

To inform you regarding your changing pro- 
fessional environment, to keep you abreast of 
the best thought of the day, to keep your ideal- 
ism alive—these are some of the purposes of 
our “house organ,” the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

To supply a lack in the JoURNAL felt by 
some elementary classroom teachers we are 
beginning in this issue a series of six articles 
by six outstanding writers. The first is by 
Ernest Horn, University of Iowa on the teach- 
ing of spelling. Then will follow articles on 
reading by W. S. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago; geographv by J. Russell Smith, Columbia 
University; English by James Fleming Hosic, 
Columbia University; arithmetic and history 
by authors to be selected. 


A series of illustrated art articles by Henry 
Turner Bailey, Director Cleveland Schoo! of 
Art, will promote our appreciation of the 
aesthetic. The four-color cover also should 
make its contribution in this. field. 


To stimulate emulation, we will describe the 
achievements of our members; to promote bet- 
ter teaching conditions, we will publish cuts 
of the more worthy new school buildings and 
will carry advertisements of publishers and 
supply houses; to promote acquaintance and 
a spirit of unity throughout the State, we will 
continue our section, Notes and News; to give 
you a dependable book list, we will announce 
new books and pertinent pamphlets. 

May we tell you: how you may help us pay 
printers’ bills and postage? Mr. Charles F. 
Kindt, Jr., advertising manager, The John C. 
Winston Co., told us that he kept a record 
of the number of requests he received for the 
Geography Problem mentioned in his ad last 
February and found that Pennsylvania led all 
the states with 106 requests, 97 of whom 
mentioned specifically the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. Some asked for 10 to 25 
copies. In fact, so many copies were requested 
that a charge had to be made. He has allotted 
a larger amount of his advertising appropria- 
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tion to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
than to any other educational magazine. You 
gave him the evidence that his ad in our 
JOURNAL pulls. Keep up that good work. It 
puts dollars in our treasury. 

To maintain our splendid organization each 
of our 262 local branches should hold an early 
meeting and do three things: 

1. Elect a president and a secretary 

2. Enroll 100 per cent in local, state, and na- 
tional Associations 

3. Elect delegates to the House of Delegates, 
Reading Convention, Dec. 27 and 28, 
1928 

Budget these professional dues: 

Local Teachers Association 

P. S. E. A. and JOURNAL 

N. E. A. and JOURNAL J 

We have the largest State education asso- 
ciation in America—57,411 members; our 
magazine has the largest circulation of any 
State educational Journal—this number is pub- 
lished in an edition of 64,000 copies. Let us 
make them the best! Our professional goal 
is every teacher a member of his local, state, 
and national Associations, an _ all-inclusive 


membership with each teacher working on his 
professional problems. 





Superintendents’ Conference, 
Penn State 


The annual confererce of superintendents 
under the joint auspices of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the School of 
Education of the Pennsylvania State College 
was held at State College, August 9-11, 1928 
with nearly 250 in attendance. 

Dean Will Grant Chambers built the pro- 
gram around the general theme: Learning vs. 
Teaching with special reference to practical 
adaptations of the educational process made 
necessary by the shift of responsibility from 
teacher to pupil. Walter S. Monroe, director 
of educational research, University of Illinois, 
gave a series of thoughtful addresses on How 
We Think Children Learn, The Meaning of 
Our Objecti-7es, The Teacher’ s Task, The Piece 
of the Project Method. William McAndrew, 
editor of the Educational Review, Portland, 
Me. in his inimitable manner spoke on Teaching 
the Learning that Lasts, Details of a Case in 
Supervising Arithmetic, What the Researchers 
Are Telling Us, How Others than Schoolmast- 
ers Supervise. Other stimulating addresses: 
Relation of State Education Association to 
Educational Theory and Practice in Pennsylva- 
nia (q. v. page 18), Joseph F. Noonan, presi- 
dent P. S. E. A., Mahanoy City; Character 
Building in Early Education, Helen Purcell, 
State director of elementary and kindergarten 
education; The Principle of Self-Activity in 
Learning, C. F. Hoban, State director visual 
education. 
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The dinner with picnic accessories, Friday 
from 4-8 P. M. at the Center Hills Country 
Club made a welcome break in the sericus pro- 
gram and saved participants from pedegegical 
indigestion. 

At the final session Superintendent Slawson 
presented the following resolution, which was 
unanimously approved: 

WHEREAS the county and district superinten- 
dents in conference at The Pennsylvania State 
College during the week of August 6-10 have 
had an opportunity to see the immediate need 
of buildings and of equipment to take care 
of the present work of the College, and 

WHEREAS such deficiencies in buildings and 
equipment prevent the enlargement of the Col- 
lege to the extent that it is compelled to turn 
away thousands of young men and women who 
are desirous of availing themselves of the 
opportunities here afforded and who are ade- 
quately prepared for college work, and 

WHEREAS the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia has always had rich returns for its invest- 
ments in The Pennsylvania State College 
through its contributions to the agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, social, and educational 
life of the State 

Therefore be it Resolved that this confer- 
ence heartily endorse the proposed Bond Issue 
of $8,000,000 for The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege to be voted upon in the next general elec- 
tion and earnestly urge its members to do all 
that is in their power in their own communi- 
ties to secure the passage of the Bond Issue. 

If each one of our 58,000 teachers votes for 
this bond issue and secures five more votes, the 
bond issue will pass. Our association is com- 
mitted to this bond issue. Will each member 
do his duty at the polls? The answer is, Yes. 





The Erie Convention 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. will 
be held in the Academy High School, Erie, 
Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 13. 

Officers: 

President, Beatrice C. Farrell, Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 

Secretary, Fay Daley, Academy High School. 

Superintendent John C. Diehl, chairman of 
the program committee, announces the fol- 
lowing speakers for the general sessions: 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Grover H. Alderman, 
University of Pittsourgh. 

Friday, 8:15 P. M., Frank Bohn, Special 
Feature Writer, New York Times. 

Saturday, 11:00 A. M., Ernest C. Hartwell, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Under the leadership of Miss Farrell, the 
chairmen of the various sections are working 
out programs dealing with practicai teaching 
problems and itvolving the participation of 
classroom teachers. 





Take a tip from nature. Man’s ears aren’t 
made to shut; his mouth is.—Publishers Syndi- 
cate. 
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The Lock Haven Convention 


The Central Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
will be held at the Lock Haven State Teachers 
College on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 4-6, 1928. 

evoseph F. Noonan, President of the P. S. 
E. A. of Mahanoy City, will mak2 the opening 
address at 1:30 P. M., Thursday. He will be 
followed by George H. Tapy, Wabash College, 
and by John J. Tigert,* U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

On Thursday evening the program will 
open with music furnished by the State Teach- 
ers College. This will be followed by address- 
es by John J. Tigert and John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

On Friday morning the department meet- 
ings will convene at 9 o’clock. At 10:45 the 
convention will assemble in the auditorium to 
listen to an address by Charles Lose, Mon- 
toursville. In the afternoon, following the 
meetings of the various departments, William 
McAndrew, former Superintendent of Schools 
of Chicago, now editor of the Educational 
Review, will address the general Assembly. He 
will be followed by J. Herbert Kelley, after 
which the business session will be held. In 
the evening there will be another musical pro- 
gram by the State Teachers College and an 
address by William McAndrew. 

Saturday morning the meetings will close 
with addresses by Jesse H. White, head of 
the Department of Psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh, and by Horace V. Pike of the Dan- 
ville State Hospital. 

The Teachers’ Institutes of Clinton County 
and Lock Haven are uniting with this con- 
vention. 

Officers: 

President, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 

Vice-President, M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Sullivan, 
Haven 

Department Heads: 

County Superintendents, J. W. Sweeney, St. 
Marys 

District Superintendents, Nelson P. Benson, 
Lock Haven 

Grade Schools, Fred J. Cochran, DuBois 

Senior High Schools, J. E. Nancarrow, Wil- 
liamsport 

Junior High Schools, W. H. Burd, Altoona 

Rural Schools, Elizabeth Baird, Lock Haven 

Music, Howard Linderman, Altoona 

Science and Geography, L. J. Ulmer, Lock 
Haven 


Lock 





As a steamer was entering the harbor of 
Athens a well-dressed young passenger ap- 
proached the captain and, pointing to the dis- 
tant hills, inquired, “What is that white stuff 
on the hills, Captain?” 

“That’s snow, madam,” replied the captain. 

“Well,” remarked the lady, “I thought so 
myself, but a gentleman told me it was Greece.” 





* Recently elected president of the University of 


Florida. 
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Executive Council 

TRANSACTIONS OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS 

The Executive Council held a regular meet- 
ing May 19 at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 
N. Third Street, Harrisburg and transacted 
the following business: 

1. Financial statement.—Accepted a report 
showing a balance on hand in the current 
fund, May 18 of $17,175.02. 

2. Conference room.—Approved the fur- 
nishings of the Executive Council room, second 


oor. 

8. Addressograph equipment.—Authorized 
exchange of manual, electrically driven graph- 
otype for the latest model graphotype operat- 
ed by a standard typewriter keyboard. 

4. Minneapolis Convention of the N. E. A. 
—Directed the Executive Secretary to issue 
voucher-checks to our 39 State delegates cov- 
ering the following items: 

One and one-half fare from home address 

to Minneapolis and return 

Pullman fare both ways 

Per diem, 5 days at $6.00 

5. Assistant Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL.—Authorized the President 
to appoint a committee of three to evaluate 
the 49 applications received. 

6. Tentative Platform.—President Noonan 
presented a tentative platform for the asso- 
ciation and requested members of the execu- 
tive council to study the various planks and 
be ready to discuss them at the next meeting. 

7. Research Program.— Authorized the 
president to appoint a committee to report at 
the next meeting. 

8. Nominations and Elections—The com- 
mittee presented a report showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of N. E. A. State dele- 
gates and their distribution by convention dis- 
tricts. It was the consensus of opinion that 
it would be a mistake to place these elections 
on a territorial or on a convention district 
basis. The committee recommended that nomi- 
nations of State delegates should be made by 
petition signed by at least five members of the 
House of Delegates on a form approved by 
the Executive Council. The President was 
authorized to appoint a committee on nomi- 
nations and elections to supervise the annual 
election in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Executive 
Council. 

9. Former Teachers’ Fund.—Accepted as 
final the conclusion of Former Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia, regarding the 
constitutionality of the Former Teachers’ 
Fund that, since the case was argued by able 
counsel, thoroughly considered by the Court, 
and unanimously decided by a full bench, an 
effort at the present time to get the Court 
to reverse itself would be a probable waste 
of time and effort. 

The President requested the committee to 
continue the study of the cases of actual finan- 
cial distress among the “Former Teachers.” 
10. Titusville Situation —Received a report 
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from the executive committee of the North- 
western Convention District on the dropping 
of twelve teachers by the school board of Tit- 
usville without the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent, and referred the matter to the 
Commission on Professional Ethics. 
11. Voucher check.—Approved a new form 
of voucher check to be printed on safety paper. 
On July 4, the Executive Council held a 
breakfast conference at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis during the convention of the N. 
E. A. and considered 
. Needs of “Former Teachers” 
. The Association’s Legislative Program 
The Minority Report of the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee on Delegate Representation 
. Tentative Platform of the P. S. E. A. 
. Financing the Program of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations 


of wn 





P. S. E. A. Headquarters 


VISIT AND USE YOUR OWN BUILDING 

The Executive Council has furnished two 
rooms on the second floor of P. S. E. A. Head- 
quarters, 400 N. Third Street, directly oppo- 
site the Capitol, Harrisburg for the comfort 
and convenience of members. The front room 
is a conference room with a 4 x 14 foot walnut 
table, 16 chairs to match, a library of the 
most recent text books, and a writing desk with 
stationery. The second room is a women’s 
rest room and parlor, attractively furnished by 
a committee of the three women members of 
the Executive Council. Its equipment consists 
of davenport, two Cogswell chairs, two Wind- 
sor chairs, library table, writing desk, and first 
aid cabinet. 

Spend your spare time in Harrisburg at 
your own professional headquarters. 





Worthy Magazine Articles 


The following articles were selected by the 
Franklin Square Council of Librarians, from 
the August issues of leading magazines, as 
the ten outstanding ones of the month: 

The Irritating Efficacy of English Criminal 
Justice, George W. Alger in Atlantic 
Monthly 

Is ecialinns Dead? Will Durant in Century 

Is Western Civilization in Peril? Chas. 
Beard in Harper’s 

The New Radicalism, Raymond G. Swing in 
Harper’s 

When Is Business Worth While? Henry Ford 
in collaboration with Samuel Crowther 
in Magazine of Business 

Has Aviation a Future?—A Debate, Capt. De- 
war vs. Commander Byrd in "Forum 

Poisson Bleu, James C. Gilbert in Field and 
Stream 

God Rest You Merry Gentlemen, Struthers 
Burt in Scribner’s 

Feedpipes For Skyscrapers, E. K. Lindley in 

Review of Reviews 
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Reading Convention 
DEc. 27 AND 28, 1928 


To look after the many details of staging 
the State convention of our Association com- 
posed of 57,411 members, Landis Tanger, su- 
perintendent of schools, Reading, has appoint- 
ed an even dozen committees. Their member- 
ship represents not only the public schools of 
the city of Reading, but also the teachers of 
Berks County, Schuylkill College, and the gen- 
eral public of the city of Reading. 

So far as possible the meetings will be held 
in the new co-educational high school building. 
I. GENERAL COMMITTEE 
Walter S. Frees, Chairman, President, Reading 

Teachers Association 
John Oliver, Senior H. S. 
Martha Goodenough, Schuylkill Ave. Bldg. 
Maud Strohecker, Elm and Moss Sts. Bldg. 
Stella K. Miller, Secretary, Second and Oley 
Sts. Bldg. 
II. MEETING PLACES 
Galen Jones, Chairman, Senior H. S. 
George D. Uibel, Senior H. S. 
Frank W. Bingaman, Senior H. S. 
Clara M. Deck, Senior H. S. 
Samuel P. Dietrich, Senior H. S. 
William L. Fink, Senior H. S. 
C. Collins Kepler, Senior H. S. 
J. Herbert Kissinger, Senior H. S. 
Ruth E. Leitzel, Senior H. S. 
Margaret C. Montgomery, Senior H. S. 
Harold L. Tompkins, Senior H. S. 
Newton W. Geiss, Assistant County Supt. 
W. I. Miller, Dean, Schuylkill College 
III. MUSIC 
Ralph Fisher Smith, Chairman, Director of 
Music 
Luther W. Goodhart, Northeast Junior H. S. 
Rhea E. Drexel, Northeast Junior H. S. 
Katherine Althouse, Douglass and Weiser Jr. 
Ho; 


Agnes A. Solverson, Southwest Junior H. S. 
Marjorie K. Jones, Southern Junior H. S. 
Kathryn Hassler, Southern Junior H. S. 
Mary E. Jones, Supervisor Music 
Martha E. Geiger, Supervisor Music 
Anna M. Shearer, Senior H. S. 

IV. RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
George W. Dauth, Chairman, Continuation 

School 

Annetta Krug, Southwest Junior H. S. 
Bertha High, 16th and Haak Bldg. 
Mrs. Lillian N. Meyers, Wyomissing School 
J. Conley, Northeast Junior H. S. 
Mr. Holtzman, Supervising Prin., W. Reading 


Vv. HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

Landis R. Klinger, Chairman, Principal of the 
Douglass and Weiser Junior H. S. 

Elsie Eidam, Senior H. S. 

Carl Cassell, Vice-Principal Senior H. S. 

J. Roy Oberholtzer, Douglass and Weiser 
Junior H. S. 

Levi W. Mengel, Director Museum and Art 
Gallery 
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Caroline Reedy, Principal, Continuation School 

Irene Leeser, Principal of Second and Oley 
School, No. 2 

J. L. Appenzeller, Principal, Wyomissing H. S. 

J. Warren Klein, Vice-President of Schuylkill 
College 

VI. LUNCHEONS 

Florence Beitenman, Senior H. 8. 

C. E. Cole, Principal Muhlenberg Township 
HS. 

Helen Custer, Douglass and Weiser Jr. H. S. 

Laura Hoch, Supervisor Cafeterias 

Katharine E. Plotts, Supervisor Domestic Sci- 
ence. 

Mildred Runyeon, Senior H. S. 

Charles Hemmig, Supervising 
Schools, Shillington 

Charles Shunk, Continuation School 

Thomas H. Ford, Chairman, Principal S. W. 
Junior H. S. 

VII. TRANSPORTATION 

J. Lehn Kreider, Chairman, Director of Prac- 
tical Arts 

Alexander Harwick, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation 


Principal 


VIII. HOSPITALITY 
Horace L. Custer, Chairman, Prin. S. Junior 


rH.3S. 
Norman Brillhart, Senior H. S. 
William Frischkorn, S. Junior H. S. 


IX. COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
H. Blaine Sterling, Chairman, S. W. Jr. H. 8S. 
William Bricker, Senior H. S. 
Charles Beaver, Northeast Junior H. S. 
Guy Reinert, Boyertown 
Carl Muth, Muhlenberg Township 
V. Obold, Fleetwood 
Lester Sheirech, Douglass and Weiser Jr. H. S. 
George Hadley, Senior H. S. 
Edward Strebig, Southern Junior H. S. 
Clyde Hepler, Southern Junior H. S. 
George Ritter, Southwest Junior H. S. 
K. Miller, Lewis Briner Bldg. 


X. INFORMATION 


Carrie M. Haller, Chairman, Senior H. S. 
Lillie Beeh, Douglass and Weiser Jr. H. S. 
Helen Cleaver, Riverside Bldg. 

Lillian Corkhill, Northeast Junior H. S. 
Harry DeBold, Douglass and Weiser Jr. H. S. 
Ruth Norton, Southwest Junior H. S. 

Rose Oaks, Elm and Madison Bldg. 

George Ott, Southern Junior H. S. 

Carrie Lotz, Sixteenth and Haak Bldg. 

May Sauerbier, Fifth and Spring Bldg. 


XI. SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


Anna Lee Taylor, Chairman, Supervisor Draw- 
ing 
Anna Rapp, Supervisor Intermediate Grades 
Emma Dowling, Supervisor Primary Grades 
Helen Printz, Supervisor Art, Wyomissing 
Schools 
Ethel Shelly, Supervisor Penmanship 
Frances Barr, Northeast Junior H. S. 
Earl Poole, Assistant Curator, Museum and 
Art Gallery 
(Turn to page 61) 
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G. C. L. Riemer 


G. C. L. Riemer, A.B., A.M., LL.D. (Hon.), 
Bucknell; A. M., Harvard; Ph.D., Leipzig, a 
student of Clarion State Normal School from 
1889 to 1892, is now its principal. Since 1892 
he has graduated from Bucknell University 
and studied at Harvard, Leipzig and Berlin 
Universities, Germany, and Columbia. 


He was instructor at Bucknell, 1895-99 and 
at Harvard,. 1899-1901. From 1901-03 and 
1905-18 he was professor at Bucknell. During 
the summer of 1918 he was a member of the 
board of managers of the Nitrate Plant: under 
construction at Muscle Shoals, and of 1920, 
he had charge of the German Department of 
New York University. 

From 1918-23, he was a member of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. One of his 
most important duties during this time was 
the Revision of the Edmonds Act. 

From 1923-27 Dr. Riemer was principal of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, and this 
year he has made a study of.the teacher train- 
ing institutions in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 











Betty Ann Boyer 


This little Miss won a certificate of perfect 
attendance in the Garrettford Kindergarten, 


Upper Darby last year. She also painted the 
picture “to surprise her teacher,” Mrs. Es- 
telle C. S. Pratt. 
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Q. G. Vincent 


Q. G. Vincent, who is the new superinten- 
dent of Ford City Schools, has had a wide 
range of experience in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of Edinboro 
Teachers College, of Thiel College, and is 
taking graduate work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. For six years he served as a 
grade teacher, seven years as_ supervising 
principal of the schools of Fairchance, six 
years as supervising principal at West Mid- 
dlesex, and for the past two years he was 
principal of the junior-senior high school of 
Farrell. 








R. D. Welch 


R. D. Welch, who assumed his duties as 
superintendent of the Kane Public Schools in 
July, is a graduate of Clarion Teachers’ Col- 
lege and the University of Pittsburgh. His 
experience covers a period of twenty years, 
fourteen years of which Mr. Welch has been 
at Ford City, for the past eight years as su- 
perintendent. 











0 ae _j 


F. A. Berkenstock 


F. A. Berkenstock, superintendent of the 
Renovo schools from 1919 to 1928, is the new 
head of the schools of Forty-Fort. He 
is a graduate of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg and of Bucknell University, and 
has done graduate work in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Before going to Renovo 
he served as follows: ; 
1903-1906 Supr. Prin., Mifflin Twp., Columbia 


Co. 
1906-1908 Supr. Prin., Hamilton Twp., Mc- 
Kean Co. 
1908-1917 Supr. Prin., Port Allegany ; 
1918-1919 Prin. of High School, Vandergrift 











Princess Chrysanthemum 


This delightful Japanese operetta was given 
by the faculty of Versailles assisted by their 
friends and students. It was so well received 
that they gave it again in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, McKeesport. Write Edith R. 
Welsh for particulars. 


For Sale 


The first 28 bound volumes of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for the years 1852- 
1880. The first 20 volumes are bound in gray 
buckram, the others in green. All are in ex- 
cellent condition. Price, $2.50 per volume. 
Communicate with PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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G. A. Stetson 


George A. Stetson has been promoted from 
the position of principal of Titusville High 
School, which he held for nine years, to super- 
intendent of the public schools there. He 
graduated from Duval High School, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Allegheny College, and Columbia 
University. From Allegheny he was sent to 
attend Plattsburg training camp where he was 
commissioned second lieutenant. 


The World Is Our Parish 


With the sole aim of promoting world un- 
derstanding and appreciation for the contri- 
bution of other nations to the success of the 
human race, the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations came into being in San 
Francisco in 1923. Since that convention, one 
has been held in Edinburgh in 1925, and an- 
other in Toronto, in 1927. In 1929, the fourth 
biennial Convention of the W. F. E. A. will 
meet in Geneva. 

Ways and means of exchanging methods, 
viewpoints, attitudes regarding the newer edu- 
cation for world citizenship and participa- 
tion in world affairs will be discussed. If peace 
is to come, it will come through that fine ap- 
preciation and tolerance that results from a 
thorough heart to heart understanding. So 
these world-minded educators believe in meet- 
ing to discuss mutual aims, hopes, dreams 
to be made flesh and dwell among us. They 
say— 

“In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies a way to make men free; 

When children’s friendships are world wide 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child and war will cease 

Disarm the heart for that is peace.” 


With this great worthy aim in mind, Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, president of the W. F. E. A., 
has issued a call for funds to carry on an in- 
creasingly worth-while and effective prorram. 
Many states who affiliate with the World Fed- 
= for a fee of $5 raised their fee to 
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Bertha Staley, Lafayette Hill 


The teachers of Whitemarsh Twp., Lafay- 
ette Hill in appreciation of the progressive 
spirit and forty years of service of Bertha 
Staley presented her a life membership in the 
P. S. E. A. upon her retirement from active 


service last June. For many years she was 
principal of the Barren Hill school, but of late 
_ she taught the fourth grade of that 
school. 





Normal Instructor—Primary 
Plans 


The value to teachers of a magazine supply- 
ing methods, aids, and material for use in the 
classroom is manifest. Such a magazine is 
found in Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. 
Each issue of the magazine has from 84 to 116 
large pages and its-contributions are written 
by successful teachers and leading educators 
and deal with the very subjects in which teach- 
ers are interested in their daily work. It con- 
tains illustrations of real schoolroom value, 
including an art masterpiece in full color with 
text and miniature reproductions for class use, 
large poster patterns, drawings for seat work, 
construction work, etc. Teachers need just 
such a magazine in addition to whatever other 
professional magazines they may read, and we 
are glad to commend this to the attention of 
our readers. 





Retirement Board 


In accordance with the resolution passed by 
the Public School Employes’ Retirement Asso- 
ciation, a committee consisting of 
C. R. Foster, Principal, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Indiana 
Superintendent M. S. Bentz of Cambria County 
Superintendent Landis Tanger of Reading 
Ellen McGinnis, Principal of High School, 
Steelton 
Mrs. Russell, Classroom Teacher, Towanda 
Mrs. Muntz, Classroom Teacher, Pittsfield 
The Superntendent of Public Instruction 
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J. B. Derr, Perkasie 


J. B. Derr has returned to his first love. On 
Jan. 1, 1927 he resigned the supervising prin- 
cipalship at Perkasie which he had held since 
1923 to enter business; but September, 1928 
finds him back in his former position. He is 
a graduate of Muhlenberg and holds an A. M. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 





met in my office on Saturday, June 23 at ten 
o’clock in the morning, to nominate candidates 
for the vacancy caused by the expiration of 
the term of Andrew Thomas Smith, deceased. 

The committee nominated T. T. Allen, Prin- 
cipal of the State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, and Superintendent S. E. Downs, 
Ardmore. We have received acceptances from 
both of these candidates and each has ex- 
pressed the desire that the other should be 
elected. The Retirement Association will be 
assured of a capable member whichever one is 
elected—John A. H. Keith. 








John and Steve Horvath 


These boys graduated from the Parnassus 
High School in June, taking first and second 
honors. Neither one was absent or tardy for 
ten consecutive years. In their entire school 


career of twelve years each missed one-half 
day, due to the death of a friend. 
Johnson is principal. 


0. W. 
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Testimonial Dinners 


We know of no more worthy cause for the 
assembling of teachers than a testimonial din- 
ner in recognition of long and distinguished 
service of one of their co-workers. While 
many such dinners are held at the time of re- 
tirement of some worthy Nestor from active 
service, some are held just because their asso- 
ciates are impelled to give them. Typical of 
these functions are the following three, held 
at the close of the school year. 


Oliver Perry Cornman 


After a dinner in the ball room of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, June 14, 
participated in by 1,065 members of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, Jessie Gray, 
President, said: 

“Last Sunday as we stood on the shore of the 
Atlantic watching the tide roll in, I was think- 

‘ing of this time when we should gather to- 
gether to do honor to Dr. Cornman. The 
great ocean lay before us in the calm level of 
its infinitude—yet beneath the calmness was 
an urge forward, for tide was high and com- 
ing in irresistibly—advancing to the high 
mark of its destiny! It came from the depths 
of its own being to be a flood tide! No wonder 
the picture inspired us. No wonder we visual- 
ized and compared the great things of life 
to it. Those great attributes without which 
life hecomes a mere existence and a barren 
waste. 

We like to speak of oceans of faith and of 
hope, depths of mercy and love, oceans of loy- 
alty and appreciation, depths of service, en- 
thusiasm, and dedication—all the deeps that 
lie beneath the great level of our common hu- 
manity are typified by the boundless depths 
of the ocean. 

Tonight we are here to do honor to one 
who preeminently has drawn from the depths 
of his life to enrich the community in which 
he lives, and it is because his deep service has 
answered to the deep need of others that we 
are all here in a spirit of appreciation, loyalty, 
sincerity, enthusiasm, to honor one, whom to 
honor is an honor in itself. 

The ceaseless flood of his endeavor can best 
be told by Dr. Cornman’s friends each in the 
special work that has lifted and held Phila- 
delphia up to the colors of a peculiar and 
signal success in that work. That, after all, 
is Philadelphia’s share toward making a sig- 
nal success of this great republic. We shall 
hear from each of these groups. As the first 
speaker it gives me great pleasure to present 
Franklin Spencer Edmonds.” 

The other speakers were Dimner Beeber; 
Cheesman A. Herrick; E. J. Johnstone of Vine- 
land, New Jersey; Anna V. Pratt; and Ed- 
win C. Broome who said, “Dr. Cornman is so 
modest that he cannot understand one-haif 
of the good things that have been said about 
him; and he wouldn’t believe them if he did 
understand.” 

An orchestra, and a quartet composed of 
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Edwin Larson, Louis Doelp, Walter Evans 
and Robert Brown made the evening a de- 


light. After Dr. Cornman had tried in vain 
to discount the tributes paid him, Miss Gray 
read the following letter from Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh, President of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, formerly Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania and superintendent of the public schools 
of Philadelphia: 

“Brethren: 

I am pained beyond words to be absent 
when so many gather to do honor to Oliver 
P. Cornman. 

In all the circle of my friends I know of 
none whose touch is sweeter than his. He is 
a rare scholar. He is a superb executive. He 
is an ideal gentleman, and so modest, so self- 
effacing, so constantly and steadily at his 
work that we sometimes take Oliver for grant- 
ed and do not pause to measure his command- 
ing worth. 

In all his educational work he has made a 
record of unsurpassed worth. In his social 
contacts—while few know him as I do—he is 
so admirable, so genial, so sincere, so loyal, 
so lovable that I count it a great joy and honor 
to know, to enjoy, to love him. 

You cannot overdo honoring him. Give him 
the choicest of your best as he has always 
given to others.” 


Mary A. Shorkley 


The senior teachers of Williamsport enter- 
tained in honor of the forty-six years of ser- 
vice of Mary A. Shorkley in the local schools 
and gave her a shower of gifts. Charles Lose 
and F. W. Robbins, former superintendents, 
and A. M. Weaver, superintendent, spoke in 
appreciation of her valued services. 

Miss Shorkley sailed from New York City 
on the S. S. California via the Panama Canal 
for a year’s rest and recuperation in San 
Francisco and southern California. After her 
sojourn on the Pacific coast she will return 
to her home in Williamsport. 


Mary P. Lang 


The summit of fifty years successful teach- 
ing was celebrated in the Pittsburgh Congress 
of Women’s Clubs on May 26, at a testimonial 
dinner given by former students of the Alle- 
gheny Normal School in honor of their revered 
teacher, Mary P. Lang. 

With her accustomed graceful dignity, Miss 
Lang received the greetings of the many 
friends assembled to extend their felicitations, 
after which the company repaired to the din- 
ing room where a delicious dinner whetted the 
appetite for the tributes which the personnel 
— speakers’ table gave assurance would 

ollow. 


Among the speakers were George W. Gerwig, 
Secretary Board of Education; William H. 
Dodds, former principal City Training School; 
Clyde B. Connelley, former dean Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and former secretary 
of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
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try; William M. Davidson, superintendent, 
who announced that Miss Lang would receive 
her A.B. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, June 13, 1928; Miss Bachelor, who read 
a poem of greeting from the former students 
and at the close of the evening presented Miss 
Lang a diamond pin. 

Although devoted to her work, Miss Lang’s 
public and professional spirit and energy 
found an outlet in membership in these or- 
ganizations: League of Women Voters; Civic 
Club of Allegheny County; Women’s League 
of Peace and Freedom; National Reform As- 
sociation; Travelers Aid Association; Founder 
of the Brighton Women’s Club in 1905; P. S. 
E. A.; N. E. A.; and Pittsburgh Teachers As- 
sociation. The committee in charge consisted 
of M. Elizabeth Wolfe, Elinor Smith, Blanche 
Righter Pearson, Edna Righter, Mary Cun- 
ningham Rodgers, Cora Euwer, and Jessie 
Hutchison. 





The Teachers’ League and the 
High School ‘Teachers’ 
Union, Seattle 


In the fall of 1928, the Seattle High School 
Teachers’ League appealed to the school board 
for a general increase in salaries. The board 
took the appeal under advisement but in March 
announced their inability to grant the increase 
because of state laws restricting their -power 
to levy further taxes. The increases requested 
totaled approximately one million dollars. 

A few days later the Teachers’ League an- 
nounced that a large majority of its members 
had joined the Seattle High School Teachers’ 
Union, No. 200, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The board immediately 
announced that they would not deal with 
teachers through union officials and a little 
later announced that the contracts for 1928-29 
would contain a provision that the applicant 
for a teaching position is not affiliated with 
a teachers’ labor union and that he will make 
no such affiliation during the period of the 
contract. 

Labor leaders claimed that this provision 
violated the constitutional rights of teachers. 
The Central Labor Council of Seattle through 
attorneys obtained an order from a Superior 
Court judge restraining the board from issu- 
ing the contracts. The case went to court. 
The court ruled that the board was within its 
rights in prescribing the conditions under 
which it will employ teachers. On appeal, the 
State Supreme Court sustained the lower court. 

The school board sent out its contracts con- 
taining the anti-union clause, the teschers’ 
union surrendered its charter, and every one 
of the teachers accepted the new contract. 

Thus, according to the New York Times, 
the question of the expediency, if not the right, 
of school teachers to organize themselves into 
a labor union has been definitely answered in 
the negative by the state courts of Washington. 
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H. V. Herlinger, Midland 


H. V. Herlinger, superintendent of public 
schools at Indiana, Pa. for the past six years, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Midland. He is a graduate of Grove City Col- 
lege and has done graduate work at Columbia 
and University of Pittsburgh. From 1913 to 
1917 he was principal of the high school at 
Blairsville, from 1917 to 1920, principal of 
the high school at Indiana, and from 1920 to 
1922, principal of the high school at Latrobe. 

During Mr. Herlinger’s administration at 
Indiana the schools have grown from an en- 
rolment of 1,537 to 2,106. A six-year junior- 
senior high school was built costing approxi- 
mately $550,000. During this time the senior 
high school enrolment has grown from 415 
to 855. 











Mrs. James M. Cassel, Kaylor, Armstrong 
County correlated reading, civics, history, art, 
and community cooperation by directing her 
first and second graders in the construction of 
the Doll House, shown above. Only the best 
of the pupils’ work in designing wall paper 
and furniture was placed in the completed 
project. The pupils were great advertisers 
and brought many parents to see their work. 
Better understanding and sympathetic support 
resulted. 


What a sense of security in an old book 
which Time has criticised for us!—James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 








Teachers’ Meeting, Morris 
Township 


LYTLE M. WILSON 
Supervising Principal, Morrisdale, Pa. 


Note.—Mr. Wilson submitted this challenge 
last May but lack of space prevented its pub- 
lication in the June number of the JOURNAL. 
It may profitably be used at the beginning of 
the new school year to provoke introspection. 


I wonder if we, as teachers, can pass a test 
given by our pupils with honor grades. Wouid 
you be willing tor your pupils to give you a 
written examination that would lay bare your 
motives, your conduct, your sincerity, and your 
sympathy? The following questions might be 
asked in such an examination: Do you come 
to school in the morning feeling that you 
really want to teach us, or is it the salary 
that you expect at the end of the month 
that brings you here? Do you plan to spend 
the least possible time in our school commun- 
ity, or is the day too short? Have you always 
been fair in your attitude toward us? Have 
you humiliated us by making remarks before 
the school about us or our parents? Are you 
governed by the contract that you sign in re- 
gard to the pupils that you teach, or do you 
desire to teach all that are sent to you? Do 
you investigate thoroughly all absences before 
you report us as illegally absent? Do you 
regard us as hopeless, or as an opportunity 
for service? How do you spend your evenings? 
Do you always talk to us with a quiet dignity 
that we have a right to expect, or are you 
continually scolding and talking in a high 
pitched voice? Are you always willing to 
acknowledge your mistakes? Do you really 
make an effort to understand us? Are you 
sensitive to things that are said to you, or 
are they challenges to you to make greater 
efforts? Are you teaching or drawing a 
salary? 








Doylestown High School Chorus 


For two years the chorus shown above has 
won the Class A music championship in Bucks 
County. Director, Dorothy G. Clever; Supr. 
Prin., Carmon Ross. 
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School Work for Service 


The American Junior Red Cross poster, 
which will be displayed in 160,000 school rooms 
during the 1928-1929 school year, illustrates 
service for others through school work, a 
basic principle of the Juniors. The poster is 
from a design painted by Lawrence Wilbur. 

More than six million girls and boys in 
30,000 schools throughout the United States 
are members of the American Junior Red 
Cross. By their many acts of unselfish ser- 
vice they are putting into practice the highest 
ideals of citizenship. The Junior Red Cross 
is organized in 47 foreign countries and our 
American Juniors work in closest accord with 
them in expanding world-wide understanding 
and friendship. The annual Roll Call of The 
American National Red Cross to be held this 
year from Armistice Day through Thanksgiv- 
ing, November 11-29, will assist in the further 
development of international friendly work by 
the Juniors as well as the many other services 
this great organization will be called on to 
render to humanity everywhere during the 
coming year. 





“No man oppresses thee, O free and inde- 
pendent franchiser; but does not this stupid 
pewter-pot oppress thee? No son of Adam 
can bid thee come and go; but this absurd pot 
of heave wet can and does. Thou art in the 
thrall not of Cedric the Saxon, but of thine 
own brutal appetites, and this accursed dish 
of liquor. And thou protest of thy liberty, 
thou entire blockhead!”—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Honorary Degrees 


In this democratic country of ours, there are 
but few ways of recognizing unusual merit or 
of showing appreciation of distinguished ser- 
vice. The Greeks bestowed laurel wreaths; 
the Romans, highly colored togas; aristocra- 
cies, titles, transmissible by heredity; our col- 
leges and universities, scholastic degrees. Hon- 
orary degrees are rare rewards conferred by 
the vote of academic bodies after mature con- 
sideration of meritorious achievement. The 
following list is of interest to our readers, 
either on account of the institution conferring 
the degree at commencement ceremonies in 
June or because of the one who received the 
“American Decoration.” 

Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore 
College, LL.D., Yale University 

John §S. Fisher, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
LL.D., Juniata College 

Ralph D. Hetzel, President Pennsylvania 
State College, LL.D., Lafayette College 

Charles Evans Hughes, former Secretary of 
State, LL.D., Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege. Forty-seven years ago, Dr. Hughes 
was an unsuccessful applicant for a 
teaching position in the institution 
which has thus honored him 

William Mann Irvine, late headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg Academy, LL.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, bestowed posthumously 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, D.Ped., Temple University 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Master of Aero- 
nautics, New York University; LL.D., 
University of Wisconsin. Colonel Lind- 
bergh arrived at New York University 
by air to receive his degree a day later 
than the others. He arrived at Madi- 
son, Wis. via plane, according to Time, 
June 25, ate waffles with his classmates, 
not one of the thirty of whom present 
had known him when he was a student 
there and said “the most fun I have 
enjoyed in a year.” 

Orton Lowe, professor of English, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, D.Litt., Waynes- 
burg College 

William Larimer Mellon, nephew of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Banker, Pitts- 
burgh, LL.D., Pennsylvania Military 


College 

Walter Thomas, professor of agricultural and 
biological chemistry, Pennsylvania 
State College, D.Sc., University of 
Wales 


John James Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, LL.D., Muhlenberg College 





A School Treat 


The students of the Pittsburgh high schools 
in May received one of the greatest treats 
ever given to students anywhere. Through 
the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission 
over 22,000 of them were given an opportun- 
ity to learn how a sculptor does his work. 
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The experiment of introducing high school 
students directly to a group of outstanding 
artists presenting ideals of beauty, scientists 
presenting ideals of truth, and humanitarians 
presenting ideals of service has been going on 
for several years in a more limited way. 
Women like Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, for- 
mer president of the Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and men like Edward Howard Griggs, 
Earl Barnes, A. E. Winship, Richard Burton 
and S. C. Schmucker have been secured to 
speak to the pupils from time to time at the 
high schools throughout the city. 

For the first time, however, all of the high 
school students of the city were given an op- 
portunity to meet. the same artist and witness 
the same demonstration. Lorado Taft was 
secured to repeat 24 times, in the various 
high schools throughout the city his unique 
presentation of how a sculptor actually works. 

The Frick Educational Commission hopes 
to develop a plan by which, through the co- 
operation of Women’s Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and other organizations, high school students 
everywhere may be given the opportunity of 
hearing noted speakers whenever they are in 
the neighborhood. High school students are 
generally recognized as the most alert of 
audiences, and outstanding speakers are glad 
to arrange to speak to them when possible. 





Valley Forge Military Academy 


Valley Forge and the surrounding territory 
over which Washington maneuvered and skir- 
mished with his army in 1777-78 will become 
the setting this autumn for a new military 
academy, equipped for the education and 
training of from 300 to 400 students. 

The new school, known as the Valley Forge 
Military Academy, will open September 25. 
It will be situated at Devon, in the property 
now occupied by the Devon Park Hotel, three 
miles from the Valley Forge camp ground. 
The building, of brick construction, was de- 
voted to school purposes before being made in- 
to a hotel several years ago. It has just been 
renovated at the cost of $250,000. 

Announcement of the establishment of the 
school was made by Capt. Milton G. Baker, 
of the 103rd Cavalry, who will be superintend- 
ent of the academy. Capt. Baker formerly 
was assistant professor of Military Science 
and Tactics at Culver Military Academy. He 
has had a wide army and military academy 
experience and served for a year in the of- 
fice of the Secretary of War in President Wil- 
son’s Cabinet. 

The academy will devote itself to the serious 
work of training youths mentally, physically, 
and morally, and fitting them either for the 
tasks of life or entrance into university 
courses. Tactical and drill problems will be 


worked out on the Valley Forge reservation 
and every opportunity will be taken to use the 
setting so admirably suited for a military 
academy to inculcate the spirit of patriotism 
and respect for government in the minds of 
the students. 











The Visuola 


This picture illustrates a demonstration of 
the Visuola in the Braun School of Music, 


Pottsville. The possibilities of giving piano 
instruction in the public schools by teaching 
children in groups is shown. The class work 
here is under the direction of Florence Steph- 
ens of the Braun School of Music, who is 
handling this work in the Cass Township Pub- 
lie Schools. 


Walter B. McCaskey 


Colonel Walter B. McCaskey, the new pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, is the son of John 
Piersol McCaskey, editor emeritus of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Upon his 
graduation in electrical engineering at Penn 
State, Colonel McCaskey entered employment 
of the B. and O. railway company but soon 
launched upon a military career which has 
taken him to many parts of the world. He is 
a distinguished graduate of the U. S. Infantry 
and Cavalry School, 1904; and from the ad- 
vanced course, 1925; a graduate of the School 
of Musketry, 1912; and a graduate of the Tank 
School, 1925. He served during the World 
War with the rank of colonel. 








Free Motion Picture Films 
SWISS CHEESE 

The Story of Switzerland Cheese. This one- 
reel film on standard size film has been es- 
pecially arranged for school use and shows 
native festivals, mountain scenes, pictures of 
children and their milk carts with dogs as the 
motive power, the different steps that enter 
into the making of cheese and is accompanied 
by a booklet giving a great deal of informa- 
tion for the teacher’s use. This film will be 
of aid in establishing regional and industrial 
geographical concepts. 

It will be lent to any school at no charge, 
transportation charges each way being paid 
by the school. Film is on Safety stock. Re- 
quests should be sent to James C. Muir & 
Company, 10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


THE UNSEEN DANGER 


Carbon Monoxide.—This one-reel film is now 
available for showing by schools, churches, 
clubs, civic and business organizations, min- 
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ers’ local unions, and other bodies. It shows 
vividly how this deadly gas may be encounter- 
ed in workshop, garage and home, points out 
ways of preventing accumulations of the gas, 
and visualizes methods of reviving victims of 
the gas. 

No charge is made for the use of the film, 
but the exhibitor is requested to pay transpor- 
tation charges. Copies may be obtained from 
the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh. 


GAME BIRDS 


Motion picture reels of most of the game 
birds and animals in the State, for use in 
public schools, clubs, and other institutions in- 
terested, are being made by the State Game 
Commission. 


Complete films are available on deer, beav- 
er, bear, and elk. Cameramen are now work- 
ing on screen stories of the life and habits of 
the weasel, raccoon, and rough grouse. Par- 
tial pictures have been obtained of the wild 
turkey, woodcock, mallard duck, bobwhite, 
wildcat, ringneck pheasant, and several others. 

A three-reeler on “Wild Life Conservation 
in Pennsylvania,” a history of the State Game 
Commission, with portraits of many wild birds 
and animals added, and a reel on “Sportsman- 
ship vs. Vandalism” are now in use. 





From Wireless to Radio 
How Popular Taste Has Established “Radio” 


Guglielmo Marconi patented his wireless 
telegraphy invention in 1897. He had no idea, 
at that time, that this would one day develop 
into what the world today familiarly calls the 
“radio.” The system was then known as wire- 
less telegraphy or wireless telephony, clearly 
expressing the fact that messages were trans- 
mitted without wires. 


Indeed, if anyone clipped this short and 
simply said “wireless,” or spoke of sending a 
message “by wireless,” it was regarded as 
slang. It is interesting to notice, however, 
that people always object to long names, and 
as soon as an invention or anything new be- 
comes popular, the name of it almost always 
is shortened. Thus, people speak of “cars” 
or “autos” much more often than they refer 
to “automobiles.” 


The transition from wireless to radio came 
about because the wireless waves were thought 
of as radiating through space from a sending 
station. In fact, in 1912 the Radiotelegraphic 
Convention adopted “radiotelegraphy” as the 
official name for wireless. “Radio” is also used 
in physics, relating to radium, being a prefix 
which means, according to Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, “connection with, or 
relation to, a radius, ray, or radiation.” Radio- 
telegraphy, as perhaps was only natural, was 
abbreviated on popular tongues to “radio,” a 
word which has undoubtedly come to stay. 
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High School Class A Champions, Lawrence 
County. In 1927, Plain Grove High School 
debating and literary team won the Class B 
championsnip. Last year they won the Class 
A cup. Standing left to right, Dorothy Bren- 
namen; W. R. Hill, Principal; Erla Bingham. 
Sitting left to right, Lillian Patterson; Mar- 
garet McCune; Ruth Adams; Gertrude Ep- 
pinger. 





Prizes and Scholarships 


National Anthem—$6,000 


The National Anthem Competition, Room 
2017, 342 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
announces ten prizes of $100 each in a pre- 
liminary competition for words only, and 
twelve prizes in the final competition of words 
and music of a national anthem. The first 
prize in the finals will be $3,000; the second, 
$1,000; and ten prizes of $100 each for the 
next ten with honorable mention. 

The preliminary poem contest will close 
Oct. 15, 1928. The final contest will close 
Feb. 1, 1929. 


Scholarships for World War Veterans 

Trustees of the Leonard W. Noyes Estate, 
Chicago announce 700 college scholarships for 
1928-29 available for men and women who 
served in the United States forces during the 
World War and for their descendants. 

These scholarships will be divided among 
fifty institutions of higher learning. Former 
nurses, soldiers, sailors, and marines, who 
qualify for the free tuitions will receive com- 
plete or part-time scholarships, according to 
their needs. Virtually the entire field of learn- 
ing is covered. 


Fellowships in Nature Study and Forestry 

The Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust, 
Cornell University offers two graduate fellow- 
ships of from $1,200 to $1,800. For 1929-30, 
applications should be made by March 15, 
1929 to E. L. Palmer, Fernow Hall, Ithaca, 
Nor. 


Collegiate Loan Scholarships 


John H. Puelicher, President Marshall and 
Isley Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman of the 
board of trustees of the American Bankers 
Educational Foundation, announces one hun- 
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dred sixty-seven collegiate loan scholarships, 
98 of which are now being proffered to 71 
selected colleges and universities in 34 states. 
The foundation fund of $500,000 was started 
in 1925 by the association to commemorate its 
fiftieth anniversary and aims to stimulate and 
aid worthy men or women students to pursue 
courses in banking and economics in collegiate 
institutions throughout the country. The 
scholarship awards provide recipients with 
loans of $250, to be repaid on easy terms 
dae their entry into earning business 
ife. 

All scholarship applications must be made 
formally through college committees and 
not direct to the foundation. Three home- 
town references are required of each appli- 
cant, at least one of whom must be a banker. 
Only students of junior or higher grade in 
banking and economic courses are eligible and 
those who have also attended American Insti- 
tute of Banking courses will be given prefer- 
ence. Scholarship payments will be given only 
to those whose means of education are depend- 
ent in whole or part upon their own efforts 
and will continue only during satisfactory 
scholastic standing or conduct. 


The scholarship loans are at five per cent 
beginning the first day of the second January 
after the date the student leaves school and 
no interest will be charged if repayment is 
made prior to that time. Loans may be paid 
off in installments of $10 or more beginning 
as soon as desired but repayments must begin 
the first day of the second January after a stu- 
dent leaves school at the rate of at least $10 
monthly to be applied toward reduction of 
principal and interest. After three monthly 
installments have been promptly met pay- 
ments may be placed on a quarterly basis un- 
til the loan is wiped out which must occur 
within three years. Although action will be 
taken in case of delinquencies, consideration 
will be given to special circumstances such as 
ill health or unavoidable unemployment. 





A College Ideal 


The Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, 
has set up for its ideal the following standard: 


To love truth and to seek it above material 
things; to ennoble and be ennobled by a com- 
mon fellowship; to keep the energies of life 
at full tide; to cultivate an appreciation of the 
beautiful; to work well and to play with zest; 
to have an open mind; to value friends, striv- 
ing to be worthy of them; to live simply and 
with reasonable economy; to find joy in work 
well done; to have faith, hope, and charity; 
to be an earnest disciple in the school of Him 
who brings the abundant life; such is the spirit 
and idea] of Franklin College, whose ancient 
motto is “Christianity and Culture.” To all 
who share this spirit and are eager for the 
pursuit of high things, we offer a hearty wel- 
come.—American Educational Digest. 
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Sick Leave and Salary Deductions 


for Pennsylvania Teachers 


The 78 responses to the circular letter sent 
to superintendents by the Research Secretary 
asking for a summary of policy concerning the 
continuance of the salary of a teacher during 
periods of sickness show the widest extremes 
of practice and little uniformity. 

Seven districts report that full salary is de- 
ducted for any absence and two districts allow 
half salary for the remainder of the year dur- 
ing which sickness occurs. 

The following tabulation indicates the lack 
of uniformity. The first five items listed are 
exclusive, i. e. any one district is not counted 
in more than one of these items while it may 
appear again one or more times among the 
remaining items. 


Salary Deductions for Pennsylvania Teachers 


No. Districts 

1. No regulations or precedents estab- 
MIRNA voor sass isite neat 1 
2. Full deductions.for all absences.... | 


8. Scaled deductions (various fractions 
of the salary allowed before full 
deductions begin) for: 


B. Pave Qn TEN AVE. 6:66.66 s0 056 o:acsa:e 5 
b. Five, ten and twenty days ...... 4 
c. Five, ten, twenty and thirty days 3 
d. Five Gays t01O Year ...%6sieceess 6 


e. Half salary for remainder of year 2 


4, Full salary for a period of: 
HB. TRPree to Ave CAVE: «0.660 ce sicieeens 18 
Dee READY coy esa fo -oosi.oos eis o ow tog havelpt eres 14 
Ci MRUBREY MAB UE <.5 isso ois cece ress6soueseego bs 5 
re he Pe 7 or ny aera rer 2 
eee Chee Ed. eee rr ce il 
5. Must pay substitute for all time off.. 10 
6. Combination “8” and "4? ..0).:0,6:6::00% 9 
7. Board makes exceptions .......... 17 
8. Death of relatives, three to five days 20 
9. Allowance cumulative from year to 
RSA NY srnec stato] esEoVol suche creleessisiolover eue* 
10. Length of service a factor ........ 6 
11. State Retirement Provision a factor 2 


Ninety per cent of the districts have recog- 
nized, by an established policy, that teachers 
may justly receive some pay for some absences 
from school and about 50 per cent of the dis- 
tricts allow full pay varying from three days 
to one year. Some say the length of time a 
teacher may draw her full pay during sickness 
is indefinite. The scaled deductions are second 
in popularity and “paying the substitute” is 
the least popular allowance according to the 
tabulations. 

The tabulated statement does not do justice 
to the points made by the superintendents who 
reported that sick leave allowances were cum- 
ulative from year to year and that length of 
service affected the amount of sick leave al- 
lowed on pay. The cumulative principle tends 
to reward long, uninterrupted service and to 
minimize the necessity for the Board of Edu- 
cation to make exceptions to the general rule. 
One superintendent contends that pay dur- 
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ing sick leave is a problem of insurance and 
two make their policies for long-term illness 
supplement the benefits from the State Re- 
tirement System for disability. However, in- 
surance is expensive and cumbersome for short- 
term illness and State Retirement for disa- 
bility affects only those teachers who have 
served ten years or more. 

Do not the instructions of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, requiring a re- 
turn on the full month’s salary when any frac- 
tion of the month has been taught, offer at 
least a clue as to the minimum amount of 
sick leave on full pay which teachers should 
receive? 


Typical Regulations Concerning Sick Leave 
and Deductions from Teachers’ Salaries 


Type I—ScALED SALARY DEDUCTIONS 


1. Carbondale—In case of absence because of 
sickness of teacher, three-fourths pay shall be 
allowed for first month or fraction thereof; 
and for sickness beyond the second month, 
one-half pay shall be allowed for as many 
weeks as that teacher has taught years. 

2. Mahanoy Township—During periods of 
sickness, teachers are paid half salary whether 
the illness is for a day or for the entire school 
year. Such pay, however, does not run in any 
year unless a teacher has actually taught dur- 
ing the prior part of the year. 

3. Carlisle—Carlisle pays one-half the sal- 
ary of a teacher who is ill for a period of 
twenty days during the school year. The ill- 
ness need not be confined to a single period. 


Type II—FuuLL SALARY FOR STATED PERIODS 


1. Lancaster—Section 8. Teachers who 
may be obliged to be absent from school for 
any cause shall promptly notify the Super- 
intendent, stating the cause, together with the 
probable length of such absence whenever it 
is possible to do so. 

A pro rata reduction in salary shall be made 
for absence, except: 

(a) Teachers absent from duty on account 
of illness for a period not exceeding five days 
in the current school year, shall be allowed 
full pay. In case of absence for more than 
five days in the current school year because 
of illness, teachers shall receive the excess of 
salary over the amount paid the substitute for 
a period not exceeding four months. 

(b) In case of death in the immediate fam- 
ily, teachers shall be allowed full pay for ab- 
sence from the date of death to the morning 
of the day following the funeral. (Note) “Im- 
mediate family” shall be construed to mean 
“Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Husband, 
Wife, Son, Daughter.” 

(c) In case of death of a near relative re- 
siding in the same household, the same ab- 
sence shall be allowed as in case of immediate 
family. (Note) “Near relative” shall be con- 
strued to mean “First Cousin, Aunt, Uncle, 
Grandfather, Grandmother, Father-in-law, 
Mother-in-law, Brother-in-law, Sister-in-law.” 

(d) In case of death of a near relative not 
residing in the same household, teachers shall 
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be allowed one day’s absence without deduc- 
tion. 

2. Haverford Township—Teachers have all 
been paid full salary for periods of illness be- 
ginning after schools opened in September, 
but must furnish physician’s certificate. No 
commitment on very long periods. 

3. Bellevue—The pay of teachers absent 
on account of illness is somewhat in accord 
with the number of years of service and the 
quality of their work. We tentatively figure 
on ten days for the first year, fifteen days for 
the second, twenty days for the third. It is 
largely up to the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent. 


Type III—FuiLt Satary Less SUBSTITUTE’S 
Pay 

1. Punxsutawney—We pay the teacher the 
excess of the regular salary over that of the 
substitute for any period up to one month. 

2. Ashley—We have been paying teachers 
during the period of sickness their full salary 
less Five Dollars ($5.00) a day for substitute 
services. There has been no limit fixed to the 
period of time during which a teacher may 
draw her salary. 


TYPE IV—CoMBINATION 
SCALED DEDUCTIONS 
1. Greensburg—We allow teachers full sal- 
ary for five days during the school year. A 
doctor’s certificate must be presented. 
We allow half salary for fifteen days in ad- 
dition, after which the salary ceases. 


FULL SALARY AND 





Treasurer’s Report 
December 16, 1927 to June 30, 1928 


RECEIPTS 


I. Membership Dues: 
Annual Membership $12,988 00 
Life Membership 80 00 

$13,068 00 

State Appropriation: 

To distribution of the ‘“Journal’’ to 

Secretaries of School Boards for the 
period December 1, 1927 to May 31, 
1928 2,600 00 

Advertising: 

Regular numbers of ‘Journal’ $18,257 

1924 Special New School Build- 

ings Number 40 

1925 Special New School Build- 

ings Number 64 
1926 Special New School Build- 
ings Number 258 
1927 Pennsylvania Educational 
Review 4,837 
1928 Pennsylvania Educational 
Review 150 
1928 Pennsylvania Public 
School Directory 
Lancaster Convention Program 0 
26,480 93 

Subscriptions to Journal: 

School Board 

Miscellaneous 

New School Buildings Num- 

bers and Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Review 
Pennsylvania Public 
Directory 
655 49 

Interest: 

Daily Balances 
t 2,603 50 
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M. Elizabeth Matthews, New Castle is the 
new assistant editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. She was selected by a sub- 
committee of the executive council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association from a 
list of 48 competitors for the position and 
began her work in Harrisburg, August 1. For 
the past six years, Miss Matthews has taught 
English and French in the high school of 
Clairton, Pa., and has served as faculty ad- 
viser of student publications. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, ’21, where 
she specialized in journalism and was a mem- 
ber of the staffs of the Pitt Weekly and the 
Pitt Review. She succeeds Rachel S. Turner 
who resigned after four and a half years of 
service for the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
to become instructor in English and assistant 
dean of women at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 





VII. Sale of Research Material 6,418 28 
VIII. Lancaster Convention: 

Commercial Exhibits 
IX. Carnegie Foundation: 

Contribution toward purchasing tests to 
aid in tabulating results for Research 
Division 

X. Miscellaneous: 

Bound Volumes of “Journal” 

Enrolment cards for Phila- 
d¢lphia 

Extra copies of ‘“Journal’’.. 

Refund on postage 

Refund on telegram 

Refund on traveling expenses 

Mailing travel circulars...... 

Sale of Research Bulletin “A 
Study of the Adequacy and 
Effectiveness of the Penn- 
sylvania School Employes’ 
Retirement System” 

Sale of old bath tub 

Sale of kitchen sink 


6,000 00 


EXPENDITURES 
General Control: 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council.$ 1,100 76 
Executive 





IIT. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Research Secretary $193 76 
Assistant Editor.. 5 20 


Freight, express and drayage 
Gas 
Equipment, 
Equipment, 
Heat 
Janitor service 
Light and Power 
Postage 
Printing and stationery 
Research Printing 
Research service 
(tests, etc.) 
Research—rental of tabulation 
equipment 
Supplies, office 
graph 
Telephone and telegraph 
Water 


office 
addressograph 


and addresso- 


Personal Service: 


Salaries: 
Executive 
months) 
Research 
months) 
Assistant 
months) 
Secretary (6% months).... 
Asst. to Research Secre- 
tary (6% months) 
Stenographer (6% months). 
Stenographer (5% months). 
Stenographer, extra 
months) 
Addressograph 
months) 
Mailing 
months) 
Treasurer (6% months) 
Extra clerical help 


Secretary (6% 


Association Activities: 


. “Pennsylvania 
School Jour- 
nail,’”’ printing 
and mailing, in- 
cluding half-tone 
cuts (7 months)$22,049 

1925 New School 
Bldgs. Number es 
New School 
Number 
Educa- 

Review 
Educa- 

Review 
Public 

Directory 


148 


tional 12 § 

1928 Pa. 
School 3,353 3 

. Printing Research Bulletins 

. Convention Districts: 
Central 

Northeastern 

Southeastern 

Southern 

Western 


. State Meetings: 
Lancaster 
. National Meetings: 
Boston 
4,172 10 


. Conference of Convention 

District Presidents 

. Committees: 

Jr. H. S. Curri- 
culum and Col- 
lege Entrance 
Requirements 
Legislative 

Permanent 
quarters 

Research 


6, 


$ 1,668 § 


$12,849 66 


30,76 


224 08 


. Representatives to Special Meetings: 


14,025 38 


September, 1928 


National Council 
of Retirement 
Systems 

U. S. Conference 
on Rural Educa- 


$149 31 


44 
$42,967 08 
IV. To Capital Outlay: 
Maintenance 
Equipment 35 
Repairs 50 


Miscellaneous: 
Advertising new 
kitchen sink 
Advertising ‘Journal’ in Stan- 
dard Rate and Data Service 
Bond of Treasurer of Perma- 

nent Fund, Premium 
Commission on collecting bills 
Commission on securing ads.. 
Dues to other organizations: 
Edcl. Press Assn. 
of America ..$ 5 
Hbg. Chamber 
Com. 
Natl. Edu. Assn. 
Service Bureau of 
State Teachers 
Associations 
World Federation 
of Edu. Assns. 


offices and 


00 


12 50 
100 00 


50 00 

10 "0 

Fire protection apparatus 00 

Insurance: 

State Workmen's 

Medals, distinguished service 

Refund on memberships 

Rent—adjustment' on Penn 
State College and Mr. Lew- 
is’ room 

Repairs to office furniture.. 

Tax2s on Permanent Head- 
quarters 


64 
72 
00 


00 
00 


36 
$ 938 62 
$71,376 10 
1927. .$21,796 19 
58,878 47 


Balance in Treasury, December 15, 
Receipts, Dec. 16, 1927 to June 30, 1928.... 
80,674 66 
Expenditures, Dec. 16, 1927 to June 30, 1928 71,376 19 
June 30, 1928 Balance in Bank $ 9,298 56 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer 





Do You Know 

THAT there are 37 State Teachers Asso- 
ciations in the United States which own and 
publish magazines; 

THAT these magazines with their combined 
circulation of 557,317 present the largest ad- 
vertising coverage in the educational field in 
the world; 

THAT the advertising pages of these maga- 
zines are carefully guarded through the vigi- 
lance of the State Teachers Association Secre- 
taries ; 

THAT these 37 State Teachers Associations 
have established and maintain the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Associations to in- 
terest national advertisers in the school field 
and to serve them in connection with that 
advertising; 

THAT you not only help yourself, but help 
the whole organization movement when you 
patronize the advertisers in your State Teach- 
ers Association journal; 

THAT the advertisers who use the STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION GROUP must 
stand back of their goods. 











Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





achieve this end. 
a continuous exemplification of truth, honor, 
justice, and service, our instruction and 
example are certain to result in better citi- 
zenship and a higher expression of the com- 
mon virtues. 





Superintendent’s Message 


In outlining our work for the school year which lies ahead, 
we recently dedicated ourselves to the task of improving instruction in the schools of 
our Commonwealth. Let us “carry on” until this task is accomplished. The December 
Journal, page 235, contained four suggestions that, if followed systematically, will help 
If these be made the background of instruction and our school life is 


let us remember that 


g 
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Improving Instruction Data 
To Superintendents: 

At the 1927 Education Congress, the fol- 
lowing decisions were made: 

1.That the program committee write su- 
perintendents asking them to report 
what has been done between September 
and June of the current school year to 
secure improvement in instruction. 

2. That this material be brought together, 
compiled and made available to the 
school people of the State. 

Questionnaires were prepared by M. S. 
Bentz and A. lL. Rowland, representing 
county and district superintendents, respec- 
tively, and sent to all superintendents in the 
State. 

The reports which have been sent to the 
Department are being assembled for trans- 
mission to the above superintendents, who will 
give summaries of their findings at the 1928 
Congress. 

Superintendents who have not replied but 
wish data for their districts included should 
send in their reports on or before September 
15th, at which time all material will be for- 


warded. 
J. N. RULE, 
R. C. SHAW, 
C. F. HoBAN, 
Program Committee 





High School Classification 


To County and District Superintendents: 

Secondary School Classification Reports for 
1928-29 will be forwarded to all superinten- 
dents within a few days. The reports are due 
in the Department not later than March 1, 
1929, but should be returned to the Depart- 
ment as soon after November 1, 1928 as su- 
perintendents and principals have had an op- 
portunity to fill out and check them. Classi- 
fication of each school in the Commonwealth 
is reviewed annually on the following bases: 

1. The Secondary School Classification Re- 

port submitted by the school. 

2. The recommendation of the proper super- 

intendent of schools. 

8. The report of visitors from the Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction. 

The Department is now making up a list 
of schools for visitation for 1928-29. Super- 
intendents are asked to submit a list of such 
schools under their jurisdiction as should be 
visited during the year, particularly those 
desiring a change of classification or planning 
reorganization in terms of the requirements 
of the junior high school. 





The 1928 Education Congress 


The Annual Conference of School Superin- 
tendents and Principals of State Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges will be held 


September, 1928 


in the Capitol, Harrisburg, November 7, 8 
and 9 


The Conference will be devoted to a consid- 
eration of the following: 

A. Summary of reports from county and 
district superintendents on “What has been 
done to improve instruction during the school 
year 1927-28.” . 

B. What is necessary for continuous im- 
provement of instruction in Pennsylvania. 

The equitable distribution of state sub- 
sidies to school districts. 

D. The unity and continuity of the edu- 
cational process. 

The usual Wednesday evening reception and 
Thursday noon luncheon will be among the 
social features. 

The complete program will appear in the 
October JOURNAL. 





State Council 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its June meeting were 
— items of general interest mentioned be- 
ow: 

1. Authorized special aid in the following 
amounts to help the respective districts main- 
tain the minimum standards prescribed in the 
School Code: Allegheny County—Harmar 
Township, $3,242; Bradford County—Armenia 
Township, $1,000; Clearfield County—Morris 
Township, $6,000; Venango County—Polk 
Borough, $500. 

2. Authorized aid in the following amounts 
from the Special Building Fund: Clearfield 
County—Greenwood Township, $2,000; Lack- 
awanna County—Moscow Borough, $8,000. 

38. Approved Seton Hill College four-year 
curriculum for the training of teachers of Vo- 
cational Home Economics. 

4. Approved the application of Villa Ma- 
ria College, Erie, for authority to grant the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science. 

5. Approved proposed Articles of Agree- 
ment for the establishment of a junior college 
at Uniontown by the University of Pittsburgh 
and the School District of Uniontown. 

6. Approved the following sites for con- 
solidated schools: Allegheny County—Mar- 
shall Township, North Versailles Township, 
two sites; Bedford County—Hopewell Town- 
ship; Berks County—Caernarvon Township; 
Chester County—Valley Township; Clearfield 
County—Greenwood Township; Indiana 
County—Rayne Township; Lackawanna 
County—Benton Township, Madison Town- 
ship; Mercer County—Hempfield Township; 
Montgomery County—Upper Pottsgrove 
Township; Susquehanna County—Harmony 
Township. 

7. Awarded the Nathan C. Schaeffer Me- 
morial Scholarship for 1928 to Miss Erna 
Grassmuck of the Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

8. Authorized the Board of Trustees of 
the State Normal School at California to pur- 
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chase lots adjacent to the normal school prop- 
erty for the erection of necessary buildings. 

9. Approved the application of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Teachers College at 
Shippensburg to acquire contiguous land for 
the erection of a building which will accom- 
modate the library, auditorium, and class 
rooms. 

10. Authorized the Board of Trustees of 
the State Teachers College at Millersville to 
acquire a tract of land of seven acres upon 
which to erect a new training school. 





Board of Normal School 
Principals’ Meeting 


Among the business transacted at the May 
meeting of the Board of Normal School Prin- 
cipals were the following items of interest: 

Approved a four-year curriculum for 
the preparation of teachers of Industrial Arts. 

II. Appointed committees to develop a cur- 
riculum for the preparation of teachers of 
special classes. 

III. Appointed a committee to work out 
with the Department of Labor and Industry a 
plan whereby those completing the visual 
education techniques at the various State 
Teachers Colleges may be licensed. 

IV. Appointed a committee to develop plans 
for a conference of students representing the 
various Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
to discuss problems that are common. 





Fall Arbor Day 

Governor Fisher has designated Friday, Oc- 
tober 26, as the date for the observance of the 
1928 Fall Arbor Day. Since attention is being 
focused on the beautifying of school grounds 
and highways, constructive planting of park 
plots, and reforesting of barren hillsides, pro- 
grams might profitably be organized in con- 
nection with these activities. 

A timely suggestion is that schools work 
out a definite tree planting project with the 
following procedure: 

1. Arrange with some farmer for a plot 
of ground. 

2. Plan to plant from 500 to 1,000 trees. 

3. Request the State Department of Forestry 
to supply the required number of trees—either 
pine or spruce. 

4, Make the care of this plot a responsi- 
bility of the school children. 

Other practical suggestions are that schools 
stress the following: 

1. Tree appreciation. 

2. Tree identification. 

3. The service trees render to mankind. 





Recent Publications 
The publications listed below recently came 
from press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
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make application through the local, county or 

district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 1—Part-time Cooperative Indus- 
trial Education 

Bulletin No. 3—Continuation Schools, Organi- 
zation and Administration 

Bulletin No. 4—Industrial Arts Education in 
Grades 7-8-9 

Bulletin No. 5—Course of Study in Bituminous 
Coal Mining 

Bulletin No. 7—All-Day Vocational Trade or 
Industrial Schools and Departments 

Bulletin No. 15—Course of Study in Agricul- 
ture, Grades 7-12 

Bulletin No. 26—Course of Study in Foreign 
Languages 

Bulletin No. 483—Course of Study in School 
Health, Hygiene, and Physiology, Grades 
9-12 

Bulletin No. 48—A Seventh Grade Course in 
School Opportunities 

Statistical Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 1924-1925 

Proceedings of the November 2-4, 1927, Con- 
ference of School Superintendents and 
Normal School Principals 





Available Music Publications 


The National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music has published the following pam- 
phlets on music: 

American Music that 

Know 

Massed Band Concerts 

Adaptations of the Music Memory Contest 

Guide for Conducting Piano Classes in 

Schools. 

A single copy of any of the above pam- 
phlets is available, without charge, to school 
districts upon request to Carl Tremaine, Di- 
rector, 45 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Americans Should 





Radio Educational Concerts 


Pennsylvania teachers and school children 
will be interested in the announcement that 
arrangements have been made to broadcast 
twenty-four lecture’ concerts by Walter Dam- 
rosch and his famous orchestra. These con- 
certs will be of a special value in developing 
Music Appreciation. They are scheduled for 
Friday mornings beginning October 26, and 
will be broadcast from Station WJZ. The 
program will be as follows: 

Grades 3 and 4 at 11:00 Grades J and 6 at 11:00 


. M. A. M. 
Grades 7, 8 and 9 at 11:30 Grades 10 and above, 11:30 
A. M. A. M. 


October 26, 1928 
November 9, 1928 


November 2, 1928 
November 16, 1928 


November 23, 1928 
December 14, 1928 
January 4, 1929 
January 18, 1929 
February 1, 1929 
February 15, 1929 
March 1, 1929 
March 15, 1929 
April 5, 1929 
April 19, 1929 
May 3, 1929 


December 7, 1928 
December 21, 1928 
January 11, 1929 
January 25, 1929 
February 8, 1929 
February 22, 1929 
March 8, 1929 
March 22, 1929 
April 12, 1929 
April 26, 1929 
May 10, 1929 
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Broadcasting Program 


The following radio program, sponsored by 
Frederic A. Godcharles, Director State Li- 
brary and Museum, will be of interest to teach- 
ers, school children, and citizens generally. 
The messages will be broadcast from State 
Police Station WBAK (wave length 299.8 M, 
1000 KC) every Monday evening at seven 
o’clock. The speakers and subjects follow: 

SEPTEMBER 


3—Charles A. Waters Labor Day 


10—Rabbi Philip D. Book- The Jews in Pennsylvania 
staber 
17—Thomas J. Baldridge State Department of Jus- 
tice 
24—George F. Foss State Chamber of Com- 
merce 
OCTOBER 
1-—Nevin W. Moyer Local Places of Historic 
Interest 


The Hunting Season 

Pennsylvania’s Paramount 
Needs from the View- 
point of the Department 
of Welfare 

Insurance in Pennsylvania 

Education and Libraries 


NOVEMBER 


8—John B. Truman 
15—Mrs. E. S. H. Me- 
Cauley 


22—Matthew H. 
29—Isaac D. App 


Taggart 


3—E. J. Stackpole Selling Pennsylvania 
—George M. Sutton The Birds of Pennsylvania 
19—J. Horace McFarland Pennsylvania’s Scenic Su- 
premacy 
26—J. S. Illick In Penn’s Woods 
DECEMBER 
3—James L. Stuart Pennsylvania Highways 
10—Frances Dorrance Indian Survey 
17. Charles E. Dorworth Penn’s Woods 
24—Bishop James H. Dar- Spirit of Christmas 
lington 
0—Frederic A. Godcharles Looking Backward over 
1928 





High School Graduates 


Pennsylvania’s 614 four-year and 98 six- 
year high schools graduated 35,006 young peo- 
ple last June. At the February, commencement 
approximately 5,000 graduates received diplo- 
mas, making a total of 40,000 from public 
high schools. In addition to this number, 
5,000 were graduated from accredited private 
and parochial secondary schools, making a 
grand total of 45,000 completing secondary 
school education in Pennsylvania during the 
school year 1927-28. 

There has been a decided change in the past 
few years in the type of commencement exer- 
cises given in the high school. Whereas the 
commencement program previously consisted 
of many orations and essays, there is a defi- 
nite trend toward the development of a pro- 
gram which aims to inform the people of the 
community regarding the service performed 
by the public schools. Many commencement 
programs are accompanied by demonstrations 
showing the actual daily work which is car- 
ried on in the schools. This type of com- 
mencement is not only better suited to the 
abilities of secondary school pupils, but it also 
aids materially in keeping the public in touch 
with the aims and purposes of the public 
school system. 








September, 1928 


Normal School Changes 


Dr. Robert M. Steele, former principal of 


the State Normal School at Clarion, was 
elected principal of the State Normal School 
at California, on June 15. 

Dr. G. C. L. Reimer, former director of lan- 
guages in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and later principal of the State Normal 
School at Bloomsburg, succeeds Doctor Steele 
as principal of the State Normal School at 
Clarion. 

By authority of the State Council of Edu- 
cation, and with appropriate exercises on May 
28, the State Normal School at Kutztown was 
renamed State Teachers College, Kutztown. 

By the same authority and with similar ex- 
ercises, the Millersville State Normal School 
on June 3 became State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville. 

On June 1, 1928 the State Normal School at 
California was duly authorized by the State 
Council of Education to offer a four-year cur- 
riculum leading to the Baccalaureate Degree 
in Elementary Education. The signed docu- 
ment authorizing the institution to offer the 
advanced curriculum leading to the Bacca- 
laureate Degree was publicly presented at the 
summer commencement, August 4. 





A Practical Commencement 


The July graduating exercises of the Penn- 
sylvania State Police Training School at 
Hershey were of a very practical nature. The 
program was a maximum of concrete and a 
minimum of abstract. It was an exhibit of 
outcomes resulting from a four months’ train- 
ing period. In the first number, a combina- 
tion of assembly and inspection, members of 
the class presented an outstanding example 
of fine posture, positive discipline, clean equip- 
ment, neat dress, and cheerful obedience. The 
second number, a mounted drill and gymnas- 
ties, was a thrilling exhibition of horseman- 
ship, courage, and confidence. The third nun- 
ber, a Jiu Jitsu exhibition, was a demonstra- 
tion of how these conservers of the law meet 
and overpower highwaymen, bandits, gunmen, 
and other dangerous criminals. It was more 
than a demonstration or an exhibit, it was 
a vital lesson in civics. Then followed revol- 
ver, rifle, boxing, and wrestling exhibitions 
that revealed the skill, courage, strength, con- 
fidence, and temper of the young men. Spec- 
tators marvelled that young men could bring 
themselves to such a state of perfection in a 
period of four months. Two short addresses 
completed the program. The lesson gleaned 
is what. can be accomplished in a short period 
of time when young men have definite objec- 
tives and concentrate on the achievement of 
these. At this school young men are not only 
improved physically, mentally, and morally, 
but they develop courage, poise, and an ability 
to cope with situations. They come out strong, 
resourceful, clean-minded—well trained for the 
business of safeguarding our Commonwealth. 
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Elementary and Kindergartei: Education 
Objectives 


(This is the first of a series of ten articles in this field) 


GROWTH OF PERSONALITY TRAITS.—When the 
individual is born, he possesses in embryo the 
foundations for his eventual personality. Some 
of these foundations are common to mankind 
in general; others are more or less peculiar to 
the individual. The first are generally called 
instincts. The second are the foundations for 
individuality. Thus, protection of the child, 
anger, fear, and the food-taking tendencies are 
instincts. On the other hand, one individual 
may possess great natural agility and another 
naturally may be slow and ponderous. So 
too, one person may have talent for music or 
art while another person may be noticeably 
below the average in these respects. 

The most remarkable trait with which man 
is born is his plasticity. Thus the eventual 
personality of an individual rests upon the 
direction given to his original characteristics 
through practice. The food-taking instinct, 
for example, expresses itself in numerous likes 
and dislikes, depending for the most part upon 
the types of food that the child practices eat- 
ing. Largely because of this, the Eskimo 
and the white man set up different food habits, 
and nations, families, and individuals shave 
their favorite dishes. So too, the instincts to 
exercise authority and to act in response to 
a conviction may be made to express them- 
selves in terms of intolerant and selfish traits, 
or in traits that make the right to vote a 
sacred thing to be discharged carefully and 
consistently. In short, we may say that the 
original nature of an individual is the father 
of his personality and that his experiences are 
its mother. : 

VALUE OF DESIRABLE TRENDS.—The process 
through which original nature and experience 
combine is called learning. Other things be- 
ing equal, the traits that a person expresses in 
his daily life depend upon the trends that his 
reactions take. The child who has been train- 
ed to work or to be courteous will express 
these trends in the same situations that stimu- 
late inaction or rudeness in a child with op- 
posite trends. This was illustrated in the case 
of two five-year-old boys who ran after a hat 
that had been blown from a man’s head. One 
boy ran to recover the hat and give it to the 
owner; the other boy, reaching the hat first, 
kicked it with all his might and sent it soar- 
ing still farther away. 

Yet it is probable that nothing in the orig- 
inal nature of this second boy made such con- 
duct necessary. Differences in conduct stimu- 
lated in these two boys by this situation were 
undoubtedly a result of differences in trends 
set up in their homes. The: parents of the 


first child were universally courteous and their 
son had been carefully trained to this ideal. 
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In the home of the second child rudeness was 
often condoned as a virtue, a proper comeback 
and a “cute” thing to do. In other words, the 
difference in the conduct of these two boys in 
the same situation was probably due to dif- 
ferences in the traits that they had practiced 
in their homes. 

RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO NATIONAL PER- 
SONALITY.—That the experiences of the home, 
the street, every type of experience, enter into 
the organization of personality is a matter of 
common knowledge. Through the school, the 
nation seeks to make certain that the experi- 
ences of our youth shall be subject to wise or- 
ganization and guidance for a considerable 
portion of the time. However, the trends de- 
veloped through school life bear the same re- 
lation to experience as trends developed 
through the life of the home or the street. A 
man will not become a plumber through learn- 
ing to lay brick. Neither will idleness breed 
a scholar. 

An effective school life for the American 
people, therefore, must definitely seek to de- 
velop the traits that are inherent in our rights 
and needs as a universal governing-class. It 
must be an exemplifization of the qualities of 
the ideal American personality; of the virtues 
inherent in right moral conduct and the traits 
necessary to good citizenship. Honesty, truth- 
fulness, courage, kir.dliness, courtesy, devotion 
to the task that needs to be done, all the vir- 
tues of superior moral character must find 
expression in the activities of the school. So 
too, the experiences of school life must make 
the ideals and acts of good citizenship a natu- 
ral outcome of their exercise. Knowledge must 
give broadness of vision and lay the founda- 
tions for just conclusions; the expression of 
conviction through the ballot must be made 
an ideal to be cherished and defended; respect 
for law and order must be built up through 
its practice. In short, every trait essential 
to good government under conditions such as 
ours must find its counterpart in the life of 
the school. 

MANY-SIDEDNESS OF LEARNING.—In attempt- 
ing to realize the objectives set up, it is im- 
portant that teachers remember that learning 
does not stop with the knowledge, habits, and 
skills of an academic education. Through the 
experiences necessary to learn to tie his shoe 
or to learn that eight times six equals forty- 
eight, a pupil may also learn the value of thor- 
oughness or he may learn to think of cheating 
as a help in time of trouble. So too, the learn- 
ing consequent upon his part in the general 
life of the school, his contacts with his mates, 
or his experiences outside of the school may 
be more important in determining his thoughts 
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and acts as an adult, than a so-called lesson 
in history, in arithmetic, or in any of the sub- 
jects of study. 

It is essential, therefore, to the highest suc- 
cess that the teacher recognizes the life of 
the pupil as a unit; that he seeks to make 
this unit an exemplification of the qualities 
inherent in the ideal American personality; 
that he strives to guide the experiences of the 
classroom and playground, and that he makes 
the school a powerful force in determining 
what the pupil learns outside of the school. 
In the articles that follow, how the school may 
do this will be diseussed and illustrated. 

PROBLEMS TO THINK ABpouT. Investigations 
indicate that the percentage of pupils failing in 
the first grade is considerably lower among 
children who have attended kindergarten than 
among children who have not had this train- 
ing; how do you account for this? What 
trends may be developed in the first grade 
’ child who fails to “pass?” What trends may 
be developed in the child who is given tasks 
that are too difficult or too long for his period 
of development? Complete the list of common 
virtues that you think the schools should 
seek to develop; the list of characteristics 
specifically related to citizenship. 





Constitution Day 


Constitution Week is an annual celebration 
sponsored by the American Bar Association. 
It will be observed during the week of Sep- 
tember 16-22. While there is much opposition 
to so many special days and weeks, there is 
justification in the statement that more stress 
should be placed on the Constitution. It is 
a fundamental document with which our citi- 
zens should be thoroughly familiar. A _ re- 
quirement of the School Code makes its teach- 
ing mandatory beginning not later than the 
eighth grade. Since September is the opening 
month of the school year and since a Presi- 
dent of our Country will be elected this year, 
junior and senior high schools of the State 
are urged to devote part of the morning of 
September 17 to a discussion of the Consti- 
tution. The following is a suggestive program: 

a. Assembly exercises—address on the 
Constitution by the superintendent of schools, 
principal of the high school, history teacher, 
a judge, a prominent attorney, or an equally 
capable person. 

b. Reciting the Bar Association Creed. 

c. An open Forum class period to follow 
the assembly exercises in which students will 
be encouraged to discuss the Constitution: 


1. How and why it came into existence. 

2. Significance of each part of the Pre- 
amble. 

3. Quotations of eminent people with an 
appraisement of them. 

4. The people are the source of power— 
why? 
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5. The people rule—the necessity for train- 
ing people to rule, etc. 
_ Helpful material for programs will be found 
in 

The February, 1924 ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

Bulletin No. 20, Constitution Association, 
28 E. Jackson Building, Chicago. 

American Bar Association pamphlet, 1412 
Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas. 





1928 Summer Session 
Enrolments 


A. State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges 

Attendance at the summer session of the 
State Normal Schools and State Teachers Col- 
leges is again indicative of the fine profession- 
al spirit of the teachers in the service of the 
Commonwealth. 6,328 teachers were enrolled 
during the recent summer session. The respec- 
tive figures are as follows: 


Bloomsburg ........ 380 
California 

Clarion 

East Stroudsburg 

Edinboro 

Indiana 

Kutztown 


Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Of the number of teachers enrolled in the 
Summer Sessions, 1,618 were registered in de- 
gree curriculums. These were mostly teachers 
who had completed the two-year normal school 
courses and were returning to earn the Bac- 
calaureate Degree. 


B. Accredited Colleges and Universities 

A total enrolment of 15,045 is reported by 
the colleges and universities that conducted 
summer sessions. The figures which include 


a high percentage of teachers were as follows: 
Pennsylvania State 


Albright College .... 56 
College 


Allegheny College .. 143 
Beaver College 10 Rosemont College ... 
Bucknell University.. 310 Seton Hill College... 344 
Bryn Mawr 202 St. Francis College.. 102 
Carnegie Institute... 661 Susquehanna Univer- 
College Misericordia. 157 sity 
Drexel Institute .... 112 Temple University .. 
Duquesne University 417 University of Penn- 
Elizabethtown College 158 
Geneva College 323 
Gettysburg College .. 185 
Grove City College... 181 
Juniata College .. 324 
Lebanon Valley Col- 

lege 151 
Lehigh University .. 247 
Marywood College .. 400 


sylvania 
University of 
burgh 
Villa Maria College. 
Villa Nova College. . 
Washington and Jef- 
ferson College .. 0 
Waynesburg College. 194 





Normal Schools’ Fall Opening 
All Pennsylvania Normal Schools and State 
Teachers Colleges will open for the fall se- 
mester Tuesday, September 11, at 9 A. M. 
Present registrations indicate an unprece- 


dented enrolment, some institutions having 
completely exhausted their dormitory facili- 
ties. Among these registrations are many nor- 
mal school graduates with teaching experience 
who will return to take the two-year post 
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normal school curriculum leading to the Bac- 
calaureate Degree. 

All institutions will continue to offer the 
two-year regular normal school curriculum 
leading to the Normal School Certificate; and 
in addition (Cheyney excepted) the four-year 
curriculum leading to the Baccalaureate De- 
gree in Elementary Education. 

The institutions indicated will offer cur- 
riculums leading to Baccalaureate Degrees in 
the following: Public School Music—Indiana, 
Mansfield, West Chester; Vocational Home 
Economics—Indiana, Mansfield; Commercial 
Education—Indiana; Health Education—East 
Stroudsburg, Slippery Rock, West Chester; 
Art Education—Edinboro. 

Kutztown and Millersville will offer special 
curriculums for the preparation of Teacher 
Librarians; and all _ institutions—excepting 
Clarion, California, and Cheyney—will offer 
four-year curriculums for the preparation of 
teachers in the junior high school field. 





State Teachers’ College Graduates 


The close of the summer sessions completes 
the second year of Pennsylvania’s teacher' 
preparation institutions operating as teachers 
colleges. Beginning with a group of thirty- 
six graduates in degree curriculums in June, 
1927, the number has increased to two hun- 
dred forty-three during the period from July 
1, 1927, to August 4, 1928, or the end of the 
summer sessions of 1928. The number of de- 
grees, distributed according to curriculum, is 
indicated in the following table: 
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State Scholarship Awards 


More than 2,000 contestants representing 
443 public and private secondary schools, com- 
peted in the 10th Annual State Scholarship 
examination held in May. Allegheny County 
led in the number of contestants and the num- 
ber of high schools represented. Ruth Cather- 
ine Wilde of the McKees Rocks high school 
presented the best papers, scoring 284 out of 
a possible 300 points. The.State pays the 
winner of each scholarship $100 for each of 
four consecutive years of satisfactory work in 
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any Pennsylvania accredited college. The 
names of the eighty — follow: 


County Nam High School 
Adams—Melchior J. minke een High 
Allegheny—Edwin Lutton (38th), South Hills High 

Ruth Birkner (40th), Avalon High 

Vera Dawson (42nd), Mars High 

Esther Rodgers (43rd), Seton Hill High 

Harvey Krow (44th), McKeesport High 

Ruth C. Wilde (45th), McKees Rocks 
Armstrong—Herbert Hill, Leechburg High 
Beaver—Frank Douds, Beaver High 
Bedford—Margaret Colwell, Bedford High 
Berks—Allen Hawman, Reading High 
Blair—Mary O. Lantz, Altoona High 
Bradford—Milton Isaac McKean, Troy High 
Bucks—Florence Cornell, Doylestown High 
Butler—Margaret Kiester, Butler High 
Cambria—Sylvia Klatzkin, Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
Cameron—Percy Andrews, Emporium High 
Carbon—Margaret Strauss, Lansford High 
Centre—William S. Green, State College High 
Chester—Eleanor Y. Pusey, George School 
Clarion—DuBoise Corsini, East Brady High 
Clearfield—Catherine Abraham, Woodward Twp. High 
Clinton—Joseph Gallagher, St. Joseph High, Renovo 
Columbia—Leon Rhodes, Bloomsburg High 
Crawford—Elizabeth C. Bell, Cochranton High 
So - Bertolet Ziegler, New Cumberland 

ig 

Dauphin—Marguerite Goldthwaite, John Harris High 
Delaware—Webster Taylor, Swarthmore High 
Elk—Kenneth Monroe Romick, Ridgway High 
Erie—Gertrude Bemus, North East Joint High 
Fayette—Noah Wolf, South Union High 
Forest—Maurice Dunkle, Tionesta High 
Franklin—Elizabeth Sanders, Chambersburg High 
Fulton—Orville Strait, McConnellsburg High 
Greene—Bess Moredock, Waynesburg High 
Huntingdon—Janet Estella Campbell, Mt. Union High 
Indiana—Ezekiel Levinson, Clymer High 
Jefferson—Kathryn Marie Long, Sykesville High 
Juniata—Charles R. Dietrick, Mifflintown 
Lackawanna—William McLean, Central High, Scranton 
Lancaster—Richard Edwin Pritz, Lancaster Boys’ High 
Lawrence—Louise Adams, New Wilmington High 
Lebanon—Ann Augusta Esbenshade, Lebanon High 
Lehigh—Nathan G. Macadem, Catasauqua High 
Luzerne—David M. Jones (20th), Forty Fort High 

Elizabeth Lewis (21st), Freeland High 
Lycoming—Miriam C. James, Picture Rocks High 
McKean—Mildred Strotman, Mt. Jewett High 
Mercer—Theodore S. George, Grove City High 
Mifflin—Wayne M. Bard, Mt. Union High 
Monroe—Roberta Baierle, Stroudsburg High 
Montgomery—Virginia Derr, A. D. Eisenhower 

Norristown 

Montour—W. Benjamin Pritchard, Danville High 
Northampton—Joseph Maurer, Liberty High 
Northumberland—Thelma McKean, b aaaiaie High 
Perry—Anne D’Olier, Newport Hig 
Philadelphia—Saul Rantz (lst), s° » Philadelphia Boys’ 


Hig 
Blanche Amelia Driscoll (2nd), John W. 
Hallahan High 
Fred Glick (3rd), Phila. Central High 
Mary Armstrong (4th), W. Phila. Catholic 
High 
Mabel Meehan (5th), Phila. Girls’ High 
Frank R. Walton (6th), Germantown High 
Jeanette Wolfson (7th), William Penn 
High, Phila. 
Morris Sander (8th), Northeast High 
Pike—Paul Thornton Ryder, Milford High 
Potter—Albert Heck, Coudersport High 
*Schuylkill—William Kauffman, Pottsville High 
Snyder—Lawrence Fisher, Selinsgrove High 
Somerset—Francis Neilan, Somerset High 
Sullivan—Inez Crandell, Dushore High 
Susquehanna—Anna Dutchman, Forest City High 
Tioga—Perry Seamans, Westfield High 
Union—Sara Arnold, Lewisburg High 
Venango--Ruth Hastings, Franklin High 
Warren—Marie Williams, Warren High 
Washington—Arthur C. Barnhart, > City High 
Wayne—Daniel C. Osborn, Honesdale High 
Westmoreland—Hannah E. Taimuty, West Newton High 
Wyoming—Margaret Lane, Noxen High 
York—Morris David Galinsky, Delta High 


High, 
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How Visual Aids Contribute 


Teachers and school officials are concentrat- 
ing efforts on the improvement of instruction. 
The opening of the new school year is an ap- 
propriate time to organize effort for the ac- 
complishment of this aim. A suggested method 
of procedure is: 

I. Fix clearly in mind the educational ob- 
jectives in your field—elementary or second- 
ary. 

II. Make a self-survey of your methods of 
instruction. 

III. How can these methods be improved 
or made more effective? 

The greatest weaknesses in the teaching of 
the past have been 

a. Too much lecture work on the part of 
teachers. 

b. Too great a reliance on or too wide a 
use of the textbook. 

ce. Verbalism. 

With reference to these, two important facts 
must be kept in mind: 

I. Oral, written or printed words mean 
nothing to the child until translated into ment- 
al images. 

II. Tabulated results show that where a 
and b are too commonly practiced, children 
become passive recipients in the educational 
process. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

With definite objectives and previous teach- 
ing weaknesses in mind, the vital question is 
what devices, methods, etc., shall teachers em- 
ploy to strengthen their work. 

Two recommendations are offered: 

I. Make children active agents in all edu- 
cational activities. 

II. Make the State Superintendent’s four 
suggestions a dominant note in all instruction. 

The first of these four suggestions, “Teach- 
ers must be sure that children have ideas 
corresponding to words,” is a most important 
one. If this be used as a background of teach- 
ing, instruction is certain to improve. Visual 
aids are invaluable in this regard. The School 
Journey or field lesson, the object and pictorial 
material, concretize instruction through pre- 
senting the proper image, and assuredly give 
opportunity for the teacher to be certain in 
this respect. The School Journey or field les- 
son makes an equally valuable contribution to 
the second suggestion, “School work should 
be closely related to community or social life.” 
The School Journey or field lesson brings the 
children to the thing, the situation, or the re- 
lationship. The seeing, the touching, the par- 
ticipation, and the thinking in connection with 
each or all, will help achieve this result. Visual 
aids likewise contribute to the third and fourth 
suggestions. 

Teachers are advised to organize a school 
journey program that will meet curriculum 
needs. They should use object and pictorial 
material which are at hand or that are easily 
procured. 

The Director of Visual Education is avail- 
able for advice and, upon request, will be glad 
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to help in the organization and use of visual 
materials. 


Attendance Honor Roll—1927-28 


During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-months’ 
period and those in the indicated districts for 
a nine-months’ period made it possible for 
their superintendents to forward the monthly 
attendance reports on time each month to the 
Department of Public Instruction: 





Counties 


t+ Northumberland 
* Potter 

Tioga 

Union 

Wyoming 


Adams 
Bradford 
Forest 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 


Districts 


Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 
Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Cheltenham Nanty-Glo 
Clearfield New Brighton 
Coal New Kensington 
Coatesville Norristown 
Columbia Northampton 
Connellsville Oil City 
Conshohocken Olyphant 
Corry Palmerton 
DuBois Pittston 
Dunbar Plymouth 
Dunmore Pottstown 
Duquesne Punxsutawney 
Easton Radnor 
Ellwood City Reading 
Farrell Ridgway 
Fell Rochester 
Ford’ City Sayre 
Forest City Scottdale 
Franklin Shamokin 
German Sharon 
Hanover Shenandoah 
Harrisburg Sunbury 
Hazle Tamaqua 
Hazleton Tarentum 
Hollidaysburg Taylor 
Homestead Tyrone 
Huntingdon Uniontown 
Indiana Washington 
Jersey Shore Waynesboro 
Kingston West Mahanoy 
* Latrobe Whitehall 
Lebanon Windber 
Lock Haven Woodlawn 
Logan York 
Lower Merion 


Altoona 
Ambridge 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Beaver Falls 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bristol 
Carbondale 
Carnegie 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 


OR 


Counties and districts which have submitted monthly 
attendance reports on time for the past two years. 
Counties and distrfcts which have submitted monthly 
attendance reports on time for the past three years. 





A smart student once asked a university 
professor what kept the human race from 
evoluting downward. The professor, with a 
characteristic smile, said: “The school teacher, 
and sometimes even he cannot do it.” 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable 


determine whether they wish to secure the book 


TYPES OF WORLD TRAGEDY. Edited by Robert 
Metcalf Smith, Lehigh University. 667 
pp. Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $1.65. 


Dramas chosen to illustrate varying con- 
ceptions of tragedy from the classical art of 
the Greeks to the naturalism of the modern 
era. Critical prefaces will aid beginners in 
the study of the drama. They especially stress 


literary and critical values. The book includes: 
Oedipus the King, Sophocles; Medea, Euri- 
pides; Phaedra, Racine; Othello, Shakespeare ; 
The Cenci, Shelley; Ghosts, Ibsen; The Weav- 
ers, Hauptmann; The Lower Depths, Gorki. 


TYPES OF PHILOSOPHICAL DRAMA. Ed. by Rob- 
ert Metcalf Smith, Lehigh University. 517 
pp. Prentice-Hall Inc., New York. $1.65. 


These dramas reveal the struggles of repre- 
sentative minds from antiquity to the present 
time to explain the relation of man to God or 
the Universe. They are figures of piety or 
protest, the Prometheus and Faust types, the 
Ancient and Medieval Saint, the Renaissance 
Pagan, the Heroic Christian, the Romantic 
Revolter, the Romantic Humanitarian and the 
Defiant Fatalist. The plays include: The Book 
of Job; Prometheus Bound, Aeschylus; Every- 
man; Dr. Faustus, Marlowe; Samson Agonis- 
tes, Milton; Manfred, Byron;, Prometheus Un- 
bound, Shelley; The Life of Man, Andrieev. 


AMERICAN Arts. By Rilla Evelyn Jackman, 
Syracuse University. Illus. 561 pp. Rand 
McNally Company. 


The author treats her work in four parts: 
The Arts and Industries, Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture. She has arranged the material 
from three standpoints: the period in which 
the artist lived, the places in which he received 
his training, the class of work for which the 
artist is most widely known. The early life 
and training form the background; achieve- 
ments and honors determine the length of the 
sketch. The book is intended for students in 
the classroom and for all who wish a wider 
knowledge of American artists. Text and illus- 
trations are fascinating, wherever one may 
chance to open the book. 


A FRENCH SILENT READER.. By Jacob Green- 
berg, College of the City of New York. 
329 pp. Charles E. Merrill Company. 


Ss. 
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readers to 


A well-organized course in a foreign lan- 
guage should provide training in silent read- 
ing. The material in this text is graded to 
minimize vocabulary difficulties. Its exercises 
aim to motivate the reading by stimulating in- 
terest in the story. The drills in words, 
phrases, and idioms will develop a ready 
recognition. Students thus become less de- 
pendent upon the dictionary and add to their 
power to interpret the printed page rapidly. 


CHILDREN IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL. By Harriet 
M. Johnson. 318 pp. Illus. The John Day 
Company, 25 W. 45th St., New York. $3. 

In this volume Miss Johnson gives a record 

of her eight years’ experience in the Nursery 
School organized in 1919 by The Bureau of 
Educational Experiments. The children rang- 
ed from 14 months to three years of age. She 
discusses habits and conventions, physical and 
social environments, the children’s early at- 
tempts at language and rhythm, as well as 
their play and manual activities. The book 
should be of special interest to both parents 
and teachers. 


Europe. By Nellie B. Allen. 
Ginn and Company. $1. 


Another text of the Geographical and In- 
dustrial Studies, written to interest children 
in the life, especially the industrial life, of 
European nations. Problems are given in 
connection with the lessons, so that the entire 
study of Europe could well be made problem 
work. 


419 pp. Illus. 


MODERN ScHOOL ATLAS. 
Philip and W. R. McConnell. 
and Company. $3.50. 


A text for use in the study of geography, 
history, economics, and related social studies. 
In the physical geography group are maps 
showing relief of land, climate, and vegeta- 
tion; in political geography, mays showing 
political divisions; population—its racial, lin- 
guistic, and religious classifications; communi- 
cation by land, sea, and air; in the commer- 
cial group are maps showing the economic 
commodities and foreign trade. Each map is 
a unit of a general scheme, thus stressing a 
comparative study of causes and effects. De- 
tailed maps of the larger cities emphasize 
urban geography. A comprehensive index 
ends the book. 


Edited by George 
D. Appleton 
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BETTER SCHOOLS. A Survey of Progressive 
Education in American Public Schools. 
342 pp. The John Day Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

The book aims to popularize important in- 
formation concerning schools. It singles out 
some of the most significant of the newer edu- 
cational ideas, such as the platoon schools, the 
Dalton plan, Individual Technique, and others, 
with examples of schools that have carried 
them out. It is a direct encouragement for 
other parents and teachers to get better schools 
for their own children. Part I deals with 
general considerations and preliminary prob- 
lems. Part II gives specific researches and 
experiments. Part III treats method and the 
newer function of schools to develop ability 
rather than be content with the mere transfer 
of information. Throughout, the book stresses 


the part education must play in our national 
and racial development, if our civilization is 
_to improve or even survive. 


THE BEGINNING TEACHER. By John C. Almack, 
Leland Stanford and Albert R. Long, 
State Teachers College, Fresno, Calif. 578 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.40. 

This text treats the equipment of a teacher, 
the securing of a position, the first day, the 
daily routine, discipline, attendance, play peri- 
ods, school and community relationships, prin- 
ciples and methods, special programs. Through- 
out the book is material for reviews, discus- 
sions, projects, reports, and demonstrations. 


INFANCY AND HUMAN GROWTH. By Arnold 
Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., Director, Yale Uni- 
versity Psycho-clinic, Professor of Child 
Hygiene. 418 pp. Illustrated. Macmillan. 

The volume deals with early human growth 
at close range, by methods of systematic ob- 
servation and of direct record. After an in- 
troductory glance at the total cycle of mental 
growth, the author presents individual studies 
of a widely diversified group of infants and 
young children, and gives behavior data quan- 
titatively by means of tables and graphs. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. By Arthur S. Gist, principal, 
Burbank and Whittier Schools, Oakland, 
Cal. 308 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597-599 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

A practical treatise for principals in ser- 
vice and teachers in schools of education on 
the supervisory and administrative functions 
of the elementary school principal. The 
author analyzes the principal as an executive 
and shows how he may maintain favorable 
teaching and supervisory conditions. He 
touches upon business in sight, community 
leadership, organization of the office, extra- 
classroom activities, the use of educational 
experts, and types of efficiency. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION. By Fred 
C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Texas and A. 
S. Barr, associate professor of education, 


September, 1928 


University of Wisconsin. 
pleton and Co. 

An authoritative analysis of the organi- 
zation and administration of instruction, su- 
pervision oversight in city school systems, de- 
signed to clarify supervisory relationships, 
functions, and duties. The authors set forth 
schematically the major types of supervisory 
organization and state some guiding prin- 
ciples for planning and organizing supervis- 
ion—a specialized function devoted to the in- 
spection, direction and improvement of the 
educational activities of individuals working 
at one administrative level, administered by 
superior officers working at higher administra- 
tive levels. 


397 pp. D. Ap- 


EXTRACLASS AND INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES IN 
HicH ScHoots. By Alexander Crippen 
Roberts, State Teachers College, San 
Francisco, and Edgar Marian Draper, 
University of Wisconsin. 529 pp. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

With the democratic ideal that “education 
is life,” the authors consider the extracurricu- 
lar activities as a factor in teaching students 
how to live through concrete and definite ex- 
periences in living in a school community 
which refiects all the problems of the larger 
community. They drew their materials from 
three general sources: book and magazine 
literature, questionnaire study, and personal 
experiences as high school teachers, coaches, 
and principals. 


MASTERS SPELLERS. Books One, Two, and 
Three. By James H. Smith and William 
C. Bagley. 240 pp., 160 pp., 160 pp.; $.60, 
$.52, $.52, respectively. D. C. Heath and 
Company. 

These books stand for 100 per cent mastery 
of a list of 5,168 usable words compiled from 
modern studies of word utility. To this is 
added a list of proper names. Provision for 
individual differences is made in three word 
lists in each grade for three levels of ability. 
Many interesting and valuable devices are 
provided to help the student master his words. 
Book One, for second, third, and fourth 
grades: Book Two, for fifth and sixth grades; 
Book Three, for seventh and eighth grades. 


WASHBURNE INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC. Books 
One to Five; Test Book, Correction Book; 
Key for Test Book; Teacher’s Manual. 
By Carleton Washburne. Each book $.40, 
except Key for Test Book, $.48. World 
Book Company. 

This book provides for diagnosis of diffi- 
culties and for correcting weaknesses through 
specific remedial exercises. The answers to 
the tests which accompany the series are all 
keyed so that the teacher and pupil will know 
what additional practice is needed to remedy 
the weak points shown in the tests. Differ- 
entiated assignments and splendidly construct- 
ed story problems are added features. Al- 
though the books have been prepared for in- 
dividual instruction, they are useful for regu- 
lar class and for project work. 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC ForM. 
Books Two and Five; 130 pp. and 329 pp.; 
$.72 and $.92. By Augusta Stevenson. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Book Two, which may be used in the second 
or third grade, contains such stories as “The 
Wolf and the Horse,” “The Two Millers,” 
“Pocahontas and Captain Smith” dramatized 
in simple and natural language. Book Five, 
for use in the seventh and eighth grades, gives 
in play form such literature as “The Neck- 
lace,” “Ivanhoe,” “Evangeline.” The use of 
these plays permits the whole range of ex- 
pression, from merely reading the stories ef- 
fectively, assigning the different parts to dif- 
ferent pupils, to acting them out with as little 
or as much stage-setting or costuming as a 
teacher may desire. They afford a valuable 
training in the appreciation of the best drama 
and make an excellent introduction to the 
study of the Shakespearean plays. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PICTURES; THE TEACH- 
ERS’ GUIDE TO PIcTURE STUDY. By Royal 
B. Farnum. 94 pp. Illustrated. The Art 
Extension Society, 65 East 56th Street, 
New York City. 
The teacher of art will find this pamphlet 
of value because it suggests many avenues of 
approach to picture appreciation. Part A 


is general in its suggestions of methods of 
teaching. Part B gives an analysis of 100 
pictures which are listed by grades. The 
analysis is supplemented by suggestive ques- 
tions, and biographical notes complete the in- 


formation supplied. The work reflects years 
of experience, research, and experimentation. 


LIVING ENGLISH STUDIES. By Ettie Lee, Los 
Angeles. 319 pp. Illus. The Macmillan 
Company. 

The lessons in this text have been tested 
with foreign-born adults of intermediate stand- 
ing and with American and foreign-born chil- 
dren in the 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. Both 
children and adults respond increasingly as 
individuals capable of solving problems for 
themselves. The oral and written exercises 
and pronunciation drills arise naturally from 
the reading lessons. 


THE Group-Stupy PLAN. A Teaching Technic 
Based on Pupil Participation. By Edward 
Randall Maguire, Jr. H. S. Principal, 
New York City. 203 pp. Illus. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

This text makes the schoolroom a laboratory. 
The teacher in the assignment does only so 
much as will make study possible and impell- 
ing for the pupil. He aims to establish a stu- 
dent-atmosphere and to build up study-mind- 
edness. Differentiation in study-group plan 
permits each pupil to work up to his capacity. 
He learns that by his own study he is to 
progress. The task is the pupil’s task, not 
one superimposed by the teacher. The pupil 
governs himself in order to maintain himself 
and becomes self-directing. He surveys and 
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criticizes his accomplishments. The text in- 
cludes the teacher’s plan of work, supervision, 
and lesson organization. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Books Two and 
Three. By Claudia E. Crumpton, Detroit 
and James Fleming Hosic, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. American 
Book Company. 

These books strive to establish correct habits 
in the every-day use of English, to impart a 
fundamental knowledge of its mechanics and 
common applications and to lead to effective 
use of this knowledge. Directed self-criticism, 
class criticism, study of models, leading ques- 
tions, and informative projects are suggested. 
The exercise material, divided into practices 
and experiments, supplies the necessary drill 
and emphasizes the social and laboratory 
methods. 


THE Lyric SoutH. An Anthology of Recent 
Poetry from the South. Edited by Addi- 
son Hibbard, University of North Caro- 
lina. 279 pp. The Macmillan Company. 

How much richer our lives, were we to see 

a beautiful picture, hear good music, and read 
good poetry each day! The reviewer has had 
many an inspiration from the pages of The 
Lyric South. More than once has it “soothed 
the restless spirit and banished the thoughts 
of day.” In this volume the editor includes 
only those poets who have done much of their 
work in the South. He pictures a Lyric South 
concerned with beauty and emotional ecstasy 
almost to the exclusion of actuality, its poetry 
imbued with local color and the legendary 
past. 


COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. By Ed- 
win C. Woolley and Franklin W. Scott, 
University of Illinois. 396 pp. D. C 
Heath and Company. 

A reference book for students in correcting 
themes and for writers who want information 
regarding grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, manuscript arrangement, or 
letter-writing. Examples to illustrate the 
rules are copious, many of them from well- 
known authors. The text gives directions on 
the use of the library, the taking of notes, the 
evaluating of sources, the use of footnotes, 
preparing manuscript for the printer, and 
proofreading. In the Appendix is a detailed 
study of connectives. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by Barrett H. Clark and Maxim Lieber. 
1,072 pp. D.C. Heath and Company. $5. 

Without confining themselves to any theory 
of classification, the editors have chosen sto- 
ries from all periods and many countries, feel- 
ing that “what has delighted the Chinese from 
time immemorial, the ancient Egyptians, the 

Jewish shepherds and warriors of Biblical 

times, the Greeks of Homer’s time and the 

Romans of Caesar’s, will appeal with equal 

force to the inhabitants of the civilized world 

of the Twentieth Century.” They also include 
favorites from Great Britain, Germany, 
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France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Scandinavia, 
South America, the United States, and other 
countries of today. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS, THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
SCHOOL AND SocIETy. By Walter F. Dear- 
born. 336 pp. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1928. Price, $2.50. 

“The hive of education has been humming 
with these developments (Measuring intelli- 
gence). Is it all buzz, or is honey being 
elaborated in the process? This is, I take it, 
the question whose answer is expected in this 
book.” And the author gives the answer. He 
upholds intelligence tests as having much 
value and, in common with the trend of recent 
authors, points out how they have been abused. 
The book is well written and the many specific 
illustrations or cases make it interesting. The 
contents, index, and bibliography are excep- 
tional and make the book stand out as a handy 
reference as well as suitable for general read- 
’ ing or as a specialized text. 





Books Received 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 35th St., New York 
City: 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. A New History for 
High Schools. By Willis Mason West. 
SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS. 
By Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. 
Carpenter. 
Our ENVIRONMENT, Its Relation to Us. By 
Harry A. Carpenter and George C. 
Wood. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York City: 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. Book 
Three. A Nature Study and Science 
Reader. By Ellis C. Persing and Eliza- 
beth K. Peeples. 

THE HiGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. By Hannah Lo- 
gasa. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York City: 
A TEACHER’S MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. General Gymnastics for Boys. By 
Henry Panzer. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York City: 
PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. By Alice 
Cardon and Leopold Cardon. $1.50. 
FarM MECHANICS. By A. M. Field, R. W. 
Olson, and V. E. Nylin. $2.50. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 
INSPIRATIONAL TEACHING. By George Mack- 
aness. $2.70. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
FuN aT SUNNYSIDE FarM. By Ruby Minor. 
12. 
sams WomeEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. Edited 
with an introduction, notes, and study 
helps by Frances Lester Warner. $1. 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP. By Grace A. Turk. 
ington, Mary A. S. Mugan, and Myron 
T. Pritchard. $1.32. 
EXERCISES AND TESTS 
ScHOOL MATHEMATICS. 


IN JUNIOR HIGH 
ParT II. By 


David Eugene Smith, William David 
Reeve, and Edward Longworth Morss, 

EXERCISES AND TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY. 
By David Eugene Smith, William David 
rei and Edward Longworth Morss, 
48 


Correct ENGLISH. By William M. Tanner, 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. A Survey of Or- 
ganized Cooperation of Home, School, 
and Community. Prepared under the 
auspices of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and edited by 
Martha Sprague Mason. ; 

THE TALISMAN. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
with introduction, questions and gloss- 
ary by Francis Kinsgley Ball. $.80. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass:.: 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH CoMPO- 
SITION. Harvard Studies in Education, 
Volume II. By Stephen DeWitt Steph- 

ens. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 W. 39th St. 
New York City: 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by 
Max J. Herzberg. 

Civics AT Work. By Thames Ross William- 
son. $1.16. 

MODERN GERMAN STORIES. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by Al- 
len W. Porterfield. $2.00. 

THE VOYAGE OF GROWING UP. Malden Health 
Series. By C. E. Turner and Grace 
T. Hallock. $.76. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH. Malden Health Series. 
By C. E. Turner and Georgie B. Collins. 

La VERDAD SOSPECHOSA. De Don Juan Ruiz 
De Alarcon Y Mendoza. Edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary by 
Arthur L. Owen. 

PAGINAS DE COLOR DE Rosa. Libro de Lectura 
Para Secundo Ano. Por Luis Rechani 
Agrait. 

HIsTtorY OF MANKIND. By Hutton Webster. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION. By Patrick F. Shea. 

68. 


SECOND LATIN LESSONS. By Charles Edgar 
Little and Carrie Ambrose Parsons. 
$1.80. 

IMMIGRATION AND RACE ATTITUDES. By Em- 
ory S. Bogardus. 

AMERICA IN THE MAKING. Book Two, Growth 
of the Nation. By Chadsey, Weinberg, 
Miller. $1.44. 

PRACTICAL REVIEW GRAMMAR. By John E¢- 

win Wells. $1.52. 

HIGH SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY. By David Ray- 
07 Curtiss and Elton James Molton. 

1.48. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Florence Hol- 
brook. $.84. 


Laurel Book Company, Chicago, IIl.: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SUPERVISORY PRO- 
GRAM IN READING. By Charles J. Ander- 
son. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Edited with notes and an intro- 
duction by Sophie Chantal Hart. $.44. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

MANUAL TO READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. By Ernest Hanes and 
Martha Jane McCoy. 

FRUIT-GROWING PROJECTS. By Fred C. Sears. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited with an introduction by 
Frederic Newton Raymond. 

EXERCISES DE COMPOSITION ET DE GRAM- 
MAIRE. Avec Grammaire Elementaire. 
Par M. S. Pargment. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 

CONTES ET LEGENDES DU MoYEN AGE FRAN- 
CAIs. By Marcelle and Georges Huis- 
man. Edited by Helene Harvitt and 
Julien J. Champenois. 

THE Stupy READERS. First Year and Second 
Year. By Alberta Walker and Ethel 
Summy. 


The Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, IIl.: 
THE PuBLIC SCHOOL AS A STATE INSTITU- 
TION. By H. H. Schroeder. 
AN EVALUATION OF SOME TECHNIQUES OF 
TEACHER SELECTION. By Ernest Walter 
Tiegs. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill.: 
THE LITTLE Book. Preprimer. Child’s Own 
Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy. $.24. 


World Book Company, 
New York: 

HIcH ScHooL CHEMISTRY. By George How- 
ard Bruce. 

SANGREN-Woopy READING TEST. Forms A 
and B. By Paul V. Sangren and Clifford 
Woody. $1.25 per package of 25 tests. 

DirEcTteD History Stupy. Book One. By 
Charles C. Scheck and M. Althea Orton. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE VALUE OF THE Dictionary. G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Springfield, Mass. 


HEALTH BEHAVIOR SUPPLEMENT. By Thomas 
D. Wood and Marion Olive Lerrigo. Public 
ee Publishing Company, Bloomington, 

1. $.15. 


Wuat AxpouTt CoLLecE? By Charles Russ Rich- 
ards, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOooL LESSONS. Prepared by the Effi- 
ciency Committee of the Central Division 
of the Illinois Teachers Association. Pub- 
lic School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. $.40. 


THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC AND THE COM- 
MUNITY. A group of papers written from 
the viewpoints of the clinic, the juvenile 
court, the school, the child welfare agency, 
and the parent. By Ralph P. Truitt, Law- 
son G. Lowrey, Judge Charles W. Hoff- 
man, William L. Connor, Ethel Taylor, 
and Fanny Robson Kendel. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


CONSERVING THE SIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Medical Association with the cooperation 
of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 1928. Prepared under the 
direction of Thomas D. Wood, Chairman. 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. $.35. 


ScHooL HEALTH PROGRAMS FROM MANY 
LANDS. A report of the Health Section of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations held at Toronto, Canada, 
August 8-12, 1927. Published by the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York City, and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. $.50. 


THE CRIMSON AND GOLD, May, 1928. Columbia 
High School, Columbia, Pa. $.40. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
Summary of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions. From the Report of a Survey made 
at the request of Honorable Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. Institute for 
Government Research, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


1927 YEAR BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA TU- 
BERCULOSIS SOCIETY. Pennsylvania Tuber- 
culosis Society, 311 S. Juniper St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION. Annual Report, 1927- 
1928, Committee on Library Extension of 
the American Library Association. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 86 E. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


FALSE ADVERTISING. An Exposé of the Propa- 
ganda Against Margarine and the Mar- 
garine Industry. By J. S. Abbott, Secre- 
tary, Institute of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers. Bulletin No. 12, March, 1928. Insti- 
tute of Margarine Manufacturers, 1049 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Puay Days. Their Organization and Correla- 
tion with a Program of Physical Educa- 
tion and Health. By Helen Norman Smith 
and Helen L. Coops. A. S. Barnes and 
— 67 W. 44th St., New York City. 

BD: 


AnpD So To CoLueceE. A Series of Six Radio 
Talks. Radio Publication No. 41. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. $.50. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION. Vol. V, No. 5. 


My ProGRESS BooK IN READING FOR BEGIN- 
NERS and My ProGRESS BooK IN READING, 
No. 1. By Eleanor M. Johnson. Looseleaf 
Education, Inc., 1123 Broadway, New 
York City. $.25 each. 


School Records and Reports Vol. VI, No. 
1, Creating a Curriculum for Adolescent 
- Youth; Vol. VI, No. 2, The Principal Studies 
His Job. National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


AFTER SCHOOL—WHAT? Published by the Lan- 
caster City School Board, the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Rotary Club, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

An illustrated course of study, interpreting 
to pupils and parents by means of photographs 
of actual school work and readable descriptions 
the opportunities offered by the high schools. 
It gives a definite idea of what high school 
work is and will be a big help in educational 
and vocational guidance. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

RURAL LiprarRigs. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1559. COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION HELPS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION. Bulletin, 1928, No. 3. By L. R. Al- 
derman. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. MARRIAGE AND Divorce, 1926. 
Statistics of Marriages, Divorces, and Annul- 
ments of Marriage. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. $.15. 





Registrants at Pennsylvania 
Headquarters, Nicollet Hotel 


(From page 17) 

Denison, W. M., Camp Hill 
* Dotterer, Jessie B., Elkins Park 
* Dugan, W. G., Greensburg 
Farrell, Beatrice C., Erie 
Fee, Emma J., Palmerton 
Foster, C. R. Indiana 
Foust, Clement E., Philadelphia 
Freeland, H. D. and wife, Waynesburg 
Gordinier, Charles H., Millersville 
Gordinier, Mrs. Charles H., Millersville 
+ Gray, Jessie, Frankford, Philadelphia 
+ Greer, Florence D., York 

Gress, Elizabeth R., Lancaster 
* Gress, H. E., Lancaster 
+ Graff, Mary J., York 


* 


* *—-F—+- 
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* Groschke, Walter J., Erie 

+ Gruver, A. S., Bethlehem 

* Harner, M. C., Wilkinsburg 
Hauth, Emma M., Altoona 
Heiges, J. S., Shippensburg 
Herr, B. B., Lancaster 

Howell, A. H., Honesdale 

Kelley, J. H., Harrisburg 

Kitson, Birdie M., 

Kleefeld, Anna, Philadelphia 
Kline, D. A., New Bloomfield 
Kraybill, David B., Republie 
Kraybill, Mrs. Kathryn, Republic 
* Laramy, Robert E., Altoona 
Leahey, Dorothea V., Johnstown 
McGrew, Mrs. Julia L., Oil City 
MacLaren, Roland T., Williamsport 
Milholland, Maude E., Wilkinsburg 
Miller, Josephine V., York 
Morrison, S. F. W., Clearfield 
Mueller, Helen E., Philadelphia 
Noonan, Joseph F., Mahanoy City 
Nyhart, F. W., Wilkes-Barre 
Ottmyer, Edgar F., York 

Palmer, U. G., Verona 

Ritter, Kathryn, Philadelphia 
Rivenburg, R. H., Lewisburg 
Robb, G. D. and wife, Altoona 
Rogers, F. Glenn, Nittany 

Rowe, Alice M., Altoona 

Rowland, Albert Lindsay, Elkins Park 
Roxby, E. Anna, Swarthmore 
Sheetz, Kate A., Palmerton 
Snyder, George Brady, Pittsburgh 
Steele, Robert M., California 
Studebaker, Mabel, Erie 

Swan, Grace G., Pittsburgh 
Tanger, Landis, Reading 

Taylor, Anna Lee, Reading 
Thomas, A. D., Hazelton 

Trimble, Paul C., Pittsburgh 
Waite, Clara B., Chester 

Walker, Anna W., Philadelphia 
Ward, Ella M., Philipsburg 

Ward, Mary E., Philipsburg 

+ Williams, Florence, Chester 

+ Young, Mabel E., Altoona 
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*P. S. E. A. State Delegates. 
+ Delegates from affiliated local associations. 





Clement E. Foust, Philadelphia 


(From page 12) 
make students share these traits. Compared 
to it, method was a hollow form. A teacher 
with personality could use any method. With- 
out it, no method was effective. And then a 
Latin teacher should have knowledge—deep, 
precise, loving, seasoned knowledge. He ought 
to read Horace, Vergil, Cicero and others en- 
tire every once in so often. Personally, he 
read Vergil everyday for the sheer fun of it, 
for the racy idiom and the embroidered phrase. 
Every teacher should thus soak himself in the 
classics. Then and then only will his teaching 
become nutritive and enriching. 
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New Positions 
Allard, J. A., prin., Moon Twp., Allegheny Co. 
Anderson, Arch, prin., Roosevelt Grammar 
School, Bangor : 
Anderson, J. W., prin., H. S., East Brook 
Anderson, P. W., prin., Eau Claire, Butler Co. 
Andrews, Alice, teacher of stenography, Sr. 
H. S., Franklin 
Attinger, Frank, supr. prin., H. S., Selins- 
grove 
Mr. Austin, prin., Auburn Center H. S. 
Ballou, Willard A., formerly dean, State 
Teachers College, West Chester is presi- 


dent Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, 
IN. Ys 
Barker, George M., supr. prin., Mahoning 


Twp., Lawrence Co. 

Beaton, R. E., prin., Jr. H. S., Wilkinsburg 

Beattie, James A., prin., Holmes Jr. H. S., 
Philadelphia 

Bedillion, J. C., supr. prin., Chartiers Twp., 
Washington Co. 

Bennett, K. Arden, prin., South Shenango, 
Crawford Co. 

Bennett, Leland, teacher of English, Plymouth 

Benson, Nelson, prin., H. S., Wyalusing 

Berkenstock, F. A., supr. prin., Forty Fort 

Beswick, J. E., head, industrial education dept., 
Redstone Twp. Public Schools 

Bidlack, Earl, prin., Burlington Twp. schools, 
Luthers Mills ) 

Bittner, Lucy, physical education for girls, 
Rochester 

Blose, Carl D., prin., Jr. H. S., Monocacy 

Bolen, Miltona, teacher, Plymouth 

Bond, Maude A., New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
head, department of Education, Eliza- 
bethtown College during the leave of ab- 
sence of Prof. J. I. Baugher 

Bonney, Milton S., prin., Elk Creek Twp., 
Erie Co. 

Boyer, Robert, prin., Falls Creek Boro 

Brightbill, Allen P., supr. prin., Jonestown 

Brought, Lucinda, prin., H. S., Roaring Spring 

Brown, Douglas, teacher of history and ath- 
letic coach, H. S., Bangor 

Bruce, Harry, prin., Whitaker 

Brucher, Adam, head commercial dept., Read- 
ing H. S. 

Bryson, W. M., prin., Sr. H. S., Clairton 

Burgess, Marion A., teacher of history, Sr. 
H. S., Franklin 

Burkard, William E., prin., Tildern Jr. H. S., 
Phila. 

Byers, B. H., prin., Jr. H. S., Clairton 

Carr, Catherine, supr. of penmanship, Ply- 


mouth 

Childs, Dr. Dorothy, special asst., Division of 
Medical Inspection, Phila. 

Cleeton, Glen W., head industrial education 
dept., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 

Cline, E. B., supr. prin., Danville 

Cloud, Frank P., head, foreign language dept., 
Gratz Sr. H. S., Phila. 

Conway, L. H., prin., Sewickley 
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Cooper, E. Newbold, supr. prin., new joint 
school, district of Avondale, West Grove, 
and London Grove, Chester Co. 

Crawford, Martha, prin., Glenfield 

Crispin, Frederick S., head, mechanic arts, 
Gratz Sr. H. S., Phila. 

Crist, Hazel V., teacher home _ economics, 
Beaver Joint Vocational School, Snyder 
Co. 

Croyle, George E., asst. supt., Delaware Co. 

Culbertson, Paul, teacher of social studies, 
Plymouth 

Davenport, Blanche, prin. Elementary School, 
Plymouth 

David, Bert B., supt., Lehighton. 

Davis, E. Margaret, demonstrator in primary 
reading, Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Davidson, Earl, supr. prin., lst Ward, Canons- 
burg 

Davis, W. G., prin. H. S., Hazleton 

Dengler, Clyde B., supr. prin., Shickshinny 

Detwiler, M. Wesley, asst. co. supt., Mont- 
gomery Co. 

Donaldson, W. L., prin. H. S., Waynesboro 

Doty, Helen C., prin., Bechtelsville Jr. H. S. 

Dunmire, Dan E., prin., Rossiter 

Ellsworth, Mrs. R. L., teacher, Fourth St. 
School, Franklin 

Engle, Harry, prin., Armagh Twp. H. &., 
Milroy 

Farbish, Sidney A., head, English dept., S. 
Phila. H. S. for Boys, Phila. 

Fehl, H. B., supr. prin., Wiconisco 

— A. H., prin., Saegertown, Crawford 
0. 

Frey, Norman L., supr. prin., Millcreek Twp. 

Frye, Clarence E., prin., Jackson Twp., Hunt- 
ingdon Co. 

Fullerton, Rebekah, teacher of Latin, McKees 
Rocks . 

Funk, Mark N., prin., Jr.-Sr. H. S., Hollidays- 


burg 

Garbrick, Clarence A., head, mathematics dept., 
Gratz, Sr. H. S., Phila. 

Gillingham, Margaret, teacher, Avalon 

Gilmer, Albert Hatton, prof. of dramatics, 
Lafayette College 

Girton, M. J., prin., Dallas Twp., Luzerne Co. 

Good, Cecil H., prin., Caln Consolidated School, 
Chester Co. : 

Goodhue, P. E., of Cambridge, Mass. instruc- 
tor of English, Lafayette College 

Goof, Dorothy K., instructor in mathematics, 
H. S., Middleburg 

Gordon, Hans, special asst., Division of Re- 
search, Phila. 

Graham, Alfreda, teacher of English, Sr. H. 
S., Franklin 

Grammar, Frank, teacher of oral English and 
dramatics, Plymouth 

Gray, Thomas W., prin., H. S., Ickesburg 

Groff, Gordon E., supt., Marcus Hook, Dela- 
ware Co. 

Grubbs, J. L., supr. prin., Smith Twp., Wash- 
ington Co. 

Haas, Kenneth B., teacher of bookkeeping, Sr. 
H. S., Franklin 
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Haines, A. A., supr. prin., Monongahela Twp. 
Hamilton, J. R., supr. prin., Indiana Co. 
Hanawalt, Charles, prin., Robertsdale 


Harrah, Mrs. Alice S., teacher, Jr. 
Union School, Franklin 

Hartzler, Chester H., supr. prin., Ephrata 

Hearne, Herbert, teacher of physical educa- 
tion, H. S., Bangor 

Heckman, W. O., Beckley College, Harrisburg 

Held, Warren G., teacher of English and 
Latin, H. S., Bangor 

Herbine, William B., prin., Topton Jr. H. S. 

Herlinger, Harry V., supt., Midland 

Herrold, Dewey, instructor of business train- 
ing, Freeburg 

Hillyer, T. H., prin., H. S., Canton 

Hockenberry, C. E., prin., Hampton Twp., 
Allegheny Co. 

Hoffman, M. David, head English dept., 
pr. H..8., Phila. 

. Hoffman, Mrs. Vivain, head English dept., Sa- 
tillo 

Holden, Lyle, prin., H. S., Port Allegany 

Hollinger, Henry J., supr. prin., Myerstown 

Horne, Ernest, supr. prin., Whitemarsh Twp. 

Hosler, Fred W., supr. prin., Hatboro 

Houser, Albert, commercial teacher, Mt. Car- 
mel 

Houser, Hugh C., supr. prin., Mifflintown 

Howell, L. R., supr. prin., Kingston Twp., Lu- 
zerne Co. 

Hyer, Lorine D., 
Rocks 

Jack, George, prin., Burgettstown 

Johnson, John C., head science dept. 
Teachers College, West Chester 

Jones, Alice, teacher, Plymouth 

Jones, Jeanette, teacher, Plymouth 

Jones, Rachel, teacher, Plymouth. 

Judd, C. C., prin., Fleming 

Keener, Miles L., supr. 
Twp. 

Kline, Lawrence C., supr. 
Berks Co. 

Knight, George D., head, biology dept., 
bethtown College 

Koelle, Sylvester, supr. prin., Claysburg 

Koontz, Norman C., supt., Indiana 

Kramer, Harold I., director of physical edu- 
eation and athletic coach, Braddock 

Mr. Landis, prin., Marion Twp., Berks Co. 

Laramy, William J., prin., Baker School, Lo- 
gan Twp., Blair Co. 

Lashell, Mildred, commercial work, 
Rocks 

Lawson, George W., athletic coach, Whitehall 
Twp., Lehigh Co. 

Leaf, E. B., director of instruction, Ambridge 

Lefforts, Walter, prin., Fitzsimons Jr. H. S., 
Phila. 

Liggitt, E. O., supr. prin., Bridgeville 

Light, Ray H., supr. prin., consolidated school, 
Cornwall 

Linn, am H.; prin; 


H. 5: 


Gratz 


teacher of English, McKees 


State 


prin., Heidelberg 


prin., Exeter Twp., 


Eliza- 


McKees 


Jefferson Twp., Allegheny 


hina: Edward R., University of Wisconsin, 
instructor in inorganic chemistry, Laf- 
ayette College 


September, 1928 


Longacre, Reuben F., asst. supt., Lebanon Co. 

Loree, D. H., prin., Connellsville H. S 

Loving, Dr. Robert C., special asst., Division 
of Medical Inspection, Phila. 

Lutz, A. C., supr. prin., H. S., Moosic 

Lyda, Howard, teacher, Redstone Twp. Public 
Schools 

McCormick, C. P., supr. prin., Cumberland 
Twp., Greene Co. 

McCreary, William, prin., Marion Center 

McHale, Vincent W., teacher of mathematics, 
Mt. Carmel 

McPherson, R. E., prin., H. S., Millerstown 

McQuiston, W. J., prin., Wesleyville 

Mahan, Elizabeth, girls’ coach, McKees Rocks 

Mahan, Mrs. Mary, supr. prin., Canton Twp., 
Washington Co. 

Mask, John, teacher of mathematics, Plymouth 

Meloy, Jack, teacher of biology, Huntingdon 
H.S 


Meyers, Clyde, prin., H. S., Plain Grove 

Miller, Alice T., head, art dept., Gratz Senior 
H. S.,. Phila. 

Miller Charles E., prin., H. S., Howard 

Miller, D. E., prin., Herron Hill Jr. H. S.,, 
Pittsburgh 

Miller, George C., instructor in general shop 
work, Huntingdon 

Miller, Gladys, head, dept. of French, White- 
hall Twp., Lehigh Co. 

Miller, Paul, prin., H. S., Volant 

Milson, Edward J., prin., Collier Twp., Alle- 
gheny Co. 

Mitchell, Robert, prin., Great Bend School 

Montanye, Edwin Y., prin., Roxborough Jr. 
H. S., Phila. 

Moose, Burdette, prin., Genesee 

Morgan, Mrs. Esther, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, H. S., Middleburg 

Morton, L. H., prin., Richmond, Crawford Co. 

Mumford, George, special asst., division of 
commercial education, Phila. 

Murphy, J. Paul, prin., H. S., Titusville 

Musser, Lyman, prin., H. S., Mifflinburg 

Neville, Charles E., prin., Harding Jr. H. S., 
Phila. 

Nicklas, V. C., asst. supt., Clairton 

Nieweg, Frank C., prin., S. Phila. H. S. for 
Boys, Phila. 

Noble, William, teacher of English, Plymouth 

Noonan, John, teacher of science, Plymouth 

Norton, Warren P., supt., Meadville, Crawford 
C 


0. 
Ottinger, Beatrice O.,  prin., consolidated 

school, East Pikeland Twp., Chester Co. 
Park, Lillian, music supr. joint district, Alex- 

andria-Porter and Petersburg-Logan 
Park, N. G., supr. prin., Waynesburg 
Paulsen, Edgar P., teacher, Lehighton 
Petted, C. H., prin., Port Vue 


Pond, Frederick C., prin., Meadville H. S., 
Crawford Co. 


Reed, Earl W., prin., Baxter Jr. H. S., Pitts- 
burgh 

Reichelt, Wm. R., head, physical education, 
Gratz Sr. H. S. Phila. 

Rice, R. S., prin., Spartansburg, Crawford Co. 
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Richey, Katheryn, teacher, Third Ward School, 
Franklin 

Rider, Jean, teacher of science, H. S., Troy 

Riemer, G. C. L., prin., State Teachers College, 
Clarion 

Reinert, Chas., prin., Meshoppen 

Robb, Eugene, supr. prin., Bedford 

Roberts, Elizabeth, teacher, Plymouth 

Robinson, Ernest L., teacher of science, Titus- 
ville 

Robinson, Wiley G., prin., Polk Twp., Con- 
solidated School, Jefferson Co. 

Rockwell, Edward H., professor of civil en- 
gineering, Lafayette College 

Roddy, Joseph S., prin., Norwood, Delaware 
Co. 

Rogowicz, Chester, teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Plymouth 

Romberger, Wesley E., supr. prin., Roaring 
Spring 

Royer, Lester, prin., Bethel Twp. H. S., Bethei 

Rudolph, Adele, special asst., division of in- 
dustrial arts, Phila. 

Rutter, Harry, Jr., prin., Vocational School, 
Turbotsville 

Rynearson, Edward, director 
guidance, Pittsburgh 

Sabold, Harvey C., supr. prin., Springfield 
Twp,. Delaware Co. 

Salsgiver, James, prin., Fairview Twp., Karns 
City Consolidated Elementary and H. S. 

Sanders, Ira G., prin., Vocational School, 
Beavertown 

Sarver, C. C., prin., West Elizabeth ; 

Sharp., E. Preston, prin., H. S., Blawnox 

Sharretts, Gere, prin., Ulster schools 

Shaw, N. B., prin., H. S., Mehoopany 

Sauder, Ray, prin., McVeytown Oliver Joint 

S., McVeytown 

Shirk, Cecil D., supr. of music, Orbisonia 

Siviter, Arthur B., prin., Fifth Ave. H. S., 
Pittsburgh 

Smith, Carrie M., teacher in academic work, 
Beaver Joint Vocational School, Snyder 


of vocational 


0. : 

Smith, Lulu R., teacher, Fourteenth Street 
School, Franklin 

Smith, H. Ross, prin., Vare Jr. H. S., Phila. 

Smull, Earl, supr. prin., Bridgeport Boro 

Sondberg, Dowett, prin., Thomas Jr. H. S., 
Phila. 

Steele, Robert M., prin., State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 

Steffee, Kathryn C., Sr. H. S., Franklin 

Steffer, H. E., prin., H. S., Dalmatia 

Stetson, G. Arthur, supt., Titusville 

Stewart, Mabel, home economics dept., Roch- 
ester 

Stroup, Gale F., supr. prin., Stowe Twp., Al- 
legheny Co. 

Thomas, John B., supr. prin., Eddystone 

Timmons, Marie, opportunity room, Roches- 
ter 

Townsend, A. V., vocational work, Beaver 
Joint Vocational School, Snyder Co. 

Traub, Marian, teacher of social studies, Ply- 
mouth 
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Troutman, Grant, teacher, E. Cameron Twp. 
H. S., Northumberland Co. 

Uber, Arthur, prin., Washington Twp. H. S. 

Ulrich, Elmer B., head, science dept., Gratz 
Sr. H. S., Phila. 

Ulsh, James E., teacher, Huntingdon H. S. 

Updegraff, Ellis P., supt., Renovo 

Van Scoten, R. L., prin., Mechanicsburg 

Vincent, Quincy G., supt., Ford City 

Vough, G. J., asst. prin., West Beaver Twp. 
H. S., Snyder Co. 

Weisman, Lena, instructor in biology, H. S., 
Altoona 

Welch, Ray D., supt., Kane 

Wernert, Kline S., head commercial dept., 
Lansford H. S. 

White, A. D., supr. prin., Jefferson Twp. and 
Cross Creek Twp., Washington Co. 

White, Charles R., prin., North Shenango, 
Crawford Co. 

Wilson, Lois, prin., Braddock Twp., Allegheny 


0. 

Wimmer, Harold C., instructor in science, H. 
S., Altoona 

Wingard, Sprague, prin., McCalmont Twp. H. 
S., Jefferson Co. 

Winter, Paul W., supr. of music, Ellwood City 

Winters, E. Oliver, prin., Satillo Boro 

Wise, C. D., head, mathematics dept., Bedford 

Woodhead S. M., director of vocational train- 
ing, H. S., Middleburg 

Wright, W. D., prin., Springboro, Crawford Co. 

Yeager, Harold H., prin., Jr. H. S., Titusville 

Yeager, William A., head, education dept., 
State Teachers’ College, Kutztown 





Golden Eggs 

Many people believe that universal education 
is impracticable; that the American ideal— 
of providing for each person as much education 
as will benefit him—creates an unendurable 
burden. In truth, however, universal educa- 
tion is the goose which lays the golden eggs 
of our national wealth. Our industry is born 
of it. An uneducated people could neither 
make nor use the great variety of goods 
America produces. We have not yet approach- 
ed overproduction in  education.—Antioch 
Notes, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





Reading Convention 
(From page 32) 
Frank Gill, Senior H. S. 
Italo DeFrancesco, Senior H. S. 
Mr. Dornsife, Southwest Junior H. S. 
Charles Schantz, Southwest Junior H. S. 
John McQuate, Northeast Junior H. S. 
LeRoy Stout, Southern Junior H. S. 
XII. PUBLICITY 
James Ambrose Shook, Chairman, Principal 
N. E. Junior H. S. 
May V. Paull, Continuation School 
Jeanette Jamison, Senior H. S. 
Gertrude Barber, Southern Junior H. S. 
Mrs. Lillian Hartman Horton, Supervisor of 
Penmanship and Editor Reading School 
District Bulletin 
William A. Strickler, Assistant County Supt. 





JOHN J. TIGERT, United States commission- 
er of education, has resigned to accept the 
presidency of the University of Florida. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, has appointed a committee of 
six to outline a program of state-wide parental 
education: Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Philadelphia; 
Arthur S. Hurrell, State College; Ralph R. 
Bridgman, Philadelphia; Mrs. Anna G. Green, 
Harold Holbrook, and A. W. Castle of the De- 
partment, Harrisburg. 


H. D. FREELAND has resigned his position as 
superintendent of Greene County Schools, 
which automatically severs his relations with 
the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A., to 
become the president of the Union Deposit 
and Trust Company at Waynesburg. 


WALTER SHERMAN GIFFORD, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., re- 
cently announced the results of a survey show- 
ing that “men from the first tenth of their 
college classes (equivalent to Phi Beta Kappa 
rauk) have four times the chance of those 
from the lowest third to stand in the highest 


tenth salary group.”—Time, May 21. 


GERALD L. WENDT, who resigned as dean of 
the school of chemistry and physics at Penn- 
sylvania State College last January, has re- 
linquished the directorship of Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, and will re- 
main at State College as assistant to President 
Ralph D. Hetzel. 


ABRAM FLEXNER, director of studies and 
medical education, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, since 1925, re- 
signed late in May that he might speak freely 
about educational matters, to criticize con- 
structively without straining the bonds of ob- 
ligation. He at once accepted Oxford’s invi- 
tation to be Caylorian lecturer. 


EDWARD RYNEARSON, principal of the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh since 1902, 
will give full time to his new work as director 
of vocational guidance. 


CAPTAIN EDWARD STEIDLE, a Penn State 
graduate of 1911 and for the last nine years 
in charge of mining instruction at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, is 
the new dean of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy at Pennsylvania State College. He 
succeeds E. A. Holbrook, who became dean of 
mines and engineering at the University of 
Pittsburgh a year ago. 
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ALTOONA HAS HONORED its former high 
school principal for 31 years, D. S. Keith, 
1873-1904, by naming the new $800,000 junior 
high school the D. S. Keith School. 


ELMER STEPHAN is the new director of art 
in Pittsburgh, succeeding James C. Boudreau 
who resigned to accept the directorship of the 
school of fine and applied arts, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Stephan is a fine tenor singer 
as well as a skilled artist. 


ERNA GRASSMUCK, former director of ge- 
ography, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, last year head of the department of ge- 
ography, State Teachers College, Indiana, will 
study this year at the University of Chicago 
on the Nathan C. Schaeffer scholarship. This 
scholarship, $600, represents the annual in- 
come on the Schaeffer Memorial Fund con- 
tributed by the teachers of the state a few 
years ago. While the fund is held by the 
authorities of Franklin and Marshal! College, 
Lancaster, the award is made by the State 
Council of Education. 


F. Boyp Epwarps, principal of the Hill 
School, Pottstown, has succeeded John Mann 
Irvine, deceased, as headmaster of Mercers- 
burg Academy. 


WILLIAM J. BOGAN, who has been connected 
with the Chicago public schools for many years, 
has succeeded William McAndrew as superin- 
tendent at an annual salary of $15,000. The 
budget adopted by the school board authorizes 
expenditures aggregating $84,000,000 for the 
school year 1928-29. 


W. N. ScHWarzeE, professor in Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, 
Pa. the past twenty-five years, has succeeded 
J. Taylor Hamilton as president. President 
Hamilton is retiring from active service. 


MERVIN GRANT FILLER, professor of Latin 
since 1899 and dean of Dickinson College since 
1914, has succeeded James H. Morgan, retired, 
as president of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
Montgomery Porter Sellers, professor of Eng: 
lish, has succeeded President Filler as dean. 


B. FRANK ROSENBERRY plans to request the 
board of education of Pottstown to release him 
as superintendent on September 22 to study 
medicine in Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia. He will move his family to Palmerton 
where Mrs. Rosenberry will be employed as 4 
social worker with the New Jersey Zine Con: 
pany. 
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CLASS RECORD BOOK 
is highly appreciated in a large 
4 number of cities and towns all 
“4 over the United States. It is the 
& Record Book Par Excellence. 


Ask to see a copy. Examination 
copies of any of the Masterleaf 
products may be sent to any 
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teacher at his request. These 
copies may be returned at our ex- 
pense, or, if kept, they may be 
billed in any way desired. 


OTHER MASTERLEAF BOOKS 
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#4 Books, Recipe Books, and a large 

4) number of others. Ask for Pam- 
: phliet No. 1 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 




















S. I. KREEMER, who has been director of 
manual arts in West Chester Schools for 37 
years and in public school work for 51 years, 
retired from service in June. He was the re- 
cipient of a number of tokens of appreciation 
from his pupils and fellow teachers. 


WILLIAM T. BAWDEN, associate superinten- 
dent, Tulsa, Okla., has resigned to become 
managing editor of the Industrial Education 
Magazine and vice-president: of the Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. He will take over much 
of the editorial work of Charles A. Bennett, 
who will give more of his time to book pro- 
duction. 


HERBERT J. STACK, for the past six years 
supervisor of secondary schools, Johnstown, 
was awarded the Secondary School Fellow- 
ship at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He will work in research in safety and health 
education in the secondary field. 


Mr. AND Mrs. R. W. GRANT and Ada Romig, 
soloist, sailed with the Penn State glee club 
on the S. S. New Amsterdam, July 24 for a 
recital and sight-seeing tour of six of the 
principal cities of Europe. A recital at The 
Hague will be the finale of the club before 
sailing for home? September 4. 


SAMUEL FAUSOLD, superintendent of schools 
of Ambridge, was recently granted an increase 
of $700, making his salary $6,700 a year. 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM, formerly of Ohio Uni- 
versity, has been appointed lecturer on ele- 
mentary education and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard. He will also assume editorial du- 
ties with Ginn and Company. 


MARGARET A. FLYNN, who has been super- 
visor of art and a teacher in the schools of 
Ridgway Borough for thirty-five years, will 
retire in October. Miss Flynn is the sister 
of the Hon. J. M. Flynn, the oldest member 
in point of service of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives. 


DONALD D. PIERCE, who has taught physics 
and chemistry in the Ridgway Borough High 
School for the past five years, enters the IIli- 
nois State University this fall to take gradu- 
ate work in chemistry. 


Harry HOvusgE, supervising principal of the 
Port Allegany schools, will represent Scott, 
Foresman Company in Western Pennsylvania. 


EDITH JACKSON, head of the Latin depart- 
ment, West Chester, coordinates the creative 
work of her pupils in the publication of Lingu- 
laca—a live high school paper in and pertain- 
ing to a dead language. 


THomAS M. GILLAND, superintendent, Don- 
ora, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
for graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago. During his absence, the schools will be 
in charge of the elementary and high school 
principals. 
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HERBERT J. STACK, supervisor of junior and 
senior high schools, Johnstown, will attend 
Columbia University this winter to finish 
work for his Ph.D. 


W. G. MooREHEAD, State director of health 
and physical education, was elected chairman 
of the public school section at the annual con- 
vention of the American Physical Education 
Association which met in Baltimore in May. 
The next meeting of this organization will be 
held at Indianapolis the latter part of this 
year. 


R. A. FETTERMAN, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, has recently connected with The John 
C. Winston Company in their educational de- 
partment to fill the position in the school text- 
book field made vacant by the death of Joseph 
T. Buchanan. 


H. H. Nye, professor of history, social sci- 
- ence, and philosophy, Elizabethtown College, 
directed its 1928 summer session in the absence 
of President R. W. Schlosser. The enrolment, 
composed largely of teachers seeking to ad- 
vance their certification, reached 158. Labora- 
tory work in social, commercial, and manu- 
facturing plants within a radius of sixty 
miles proved especially profitable. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST achievements of the 
times is the National High School Orchestra. 
These children from every state in the Union 
were able to come together in perfect unison 
with only a few rehearsals. Doubtless, this 
was due to the fact that the selections chosen 
were recorded, so that children in Maine as 
well as California had been given a uniform 
preparation by listening to a pattern interpre- 
tation under the baton of a Stokowski, Hertz 
or Stock on the new Orthophonic records of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
N. J 


L. ROMAINE Gross, assisted by Mary E. 
Cloud of the Keystone school, Upper Darby 
wrote a pageant portraying the history of edu- 
cation in that district for the last forty years. 
The staging of the pageant, June 7, writes Rob- 
ert S. Anderson, principal, was the culmination 
of “a unified school project worked upon the 
entire year. It correlated all the subjects and 
departments in the school from kindergarten 
to seventh grade, inclusive.” 


JOSEPH DIxON CRUCIBLE COMPANY’S new of- 
fice in Chicago is located at 2003 Builders’ 
Building, Wacker Drive and La Salle Street. 


THE READING SCHOOL BoarD has sold the 
high school building at 8th and Washington 
streets to the city of Reading for $510,000. 
It will be converted into an office building. A 
similar fate has befallen the Technical High 
School, Harrisburg which the city purchased 
for $350,000. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU of State Education 
Associations, the representative of the P. S. 
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E. A. in the field of national advertising, now 
has a Chicago office in the Great Northern 
Hotel, Georgia C. Rawson, Mgr., and a New 
York office at 152 West 42nd Street with 
George H. Emmons in charge. 


GEORGE C. DONSON’s master’s thesis “The 
General Shop; Its Definition and Program,” 
University of Pittsburgh, ’28, is of interest to 
workers in the vocational field. He is super- 
visor of industrial arts, Washington, Pa. 


THE GIBBLE MEMORIAL SCIENCE HALL, gift 
of the Gibble clan of the United States to 
Elizabethtown College, was dedicated May 26. 

On July 2, ground was broken for a $35,000 
alumni gymnasium and auditorium. Gibble 
Science Hall, recently completed, provides en- 
larged facilities for additional science courses. 


SIx HUNDRED FORTY-FOUR TEACHERS of the 
Pittsburgh public schools attended seventy- 
two institutions of higher education during 
the summer of 1928 on Frick scholarships 
amounting to $112,700. The largest number, 
115, chose Columbia University. Then came 
the three branches of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 123; University of Pittsburgh, 55; 
Pennsylvania State College, 34; Harvard Uni- 
versity, 31; University of Wisconsin, 27; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 21; Cornell University, 
16; Foreign universities attracted some: Ox- 
ford, 21; University of London, 3; Cambridge, 
3; the Sorbonne, Paris, 2. Sixteen took Art 
Pilgrimages through Europe. In addition, one 
hundred teachers took the three-weeks’ social 
service course at Pennsylvania College for 
Women. 


THE citizens of Aliquippa, in a bond issue 
election, voted nearly four to one for a $250,- 
000 addition to their high school. 


Four PITTSBURGH TEACHERS have retired 
after many years of splendid service in their 
respective districts: E. T. Evans, principal of 
the Valley and Longfellow Schools; A. L. Hope, 
principal of Brushton and Crescent Schools; 
Alice Milligan, principal of the Beck’s Run 
and Spring Lane Schools; and N. Belle Murry, 
principal of the Dilworth School. 


THE ANNUAL TRIP TO WASHINGTON by the 
graduating class of Lansford H. S. has been 
discontinued as a result of a resolution of the 
board of directors. This recommendation 
cited the large expense, the detraction from 
regular school work in staging plays, concerts 
and other money raising devises, the detriment 
to the morals and virtues of the group making 
such trips, and the modern traveling advant- 
ages for sight seeing, as the reasons why the 


_trips should be discontinued. 


THE two-year high schools at Beaver 
Springs and Beaver Town{ Snyder County, 
have been closed. 


THE MUSICAL DIRECTOR of the Snyder County 
schools will work in conjunction with Sus- 
quehanna University this year. 
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CA Sign of Quality 





THE WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


The Factory, its Personnel, and its Good Will 
Have Been Taken Over By 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This provides a unique combination of manufacturing 
trained personnel, 


For many years the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Com- 
pany has been recognized as foremost in the pro- 
duction of high quality laboratory furniture. 


With the same personnel and increased manufacturing facilities there is every assurance that this 
reputation will be maintained. 


| WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG—just off the press 
Ask for Catalog ‘‘F’’- Laboratory, 
QUALITY 


J&ILC 


SERVICE 


and technical staff. 


Vocational and Library Furniture 











CA Mark of Service 








W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 


Laboratory Furniture Factory ee ieee 
fanitowoc, Wis., U. S. 


General — Scientific Apparatus F eee fe Warehouse 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U. S. A 











THE HAMTRAMCK, a booklet giving facts 
about Michigan’s sixth city, was a student 
project of the 7th and &th grade public speak- 
ing classes of the junior high school of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. Research work was done by 
these pupils who, were met with cordiality by 
the industrial and governmental leaders of the 
city. The booklet was published by the author- 
ity of the board of education and printed in 
the high school print shop. 


“Wuy BE A PurISsT?” an article interesting 
to English ‘teachers and critics, by Carrie 
Belle Parks of Indiana, Pa., was printed in 
the June, 1928 issue of the “Virginia Teacher” 
published at the State Teachers College of 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


TUNKHANNOCK BorouGH, Wyoming County, 
has advertised for bids for a new junior- 
senior high school that will cost approximately 
$60,000. 


THE REDSTONE TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
D. B. Kraybill, superintendent, have estab- 
lished a school for the orthogenic backward 
with Rena J. Haney in charge. A school nurse, 
Alby Solary, has also been added to the staff. 


THE WEST CHESTER SCHOOL DISTRICT now 
has a twelve-acre athletic field with two foot- 
ball fields, one hockey field, quarter-mile track, 
and tennis courts. A stadium with three suites 
of locker rooms, showers and .toilets, storage 
rooms, and heating apparatus supplies a long 
existing need. 


SALARIES PAID to elementary teachers in cit- 
ies of 100,000 population and over range from 
a minimum of $950 per year to a maximum 
of $3,504 per year, according to figures recent- 
ly made public by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The low minimum is given for Salt 
Lake City, Utah, which also has the highest 
number of annual increases required to reach 
the maximum, or 17 annual increases. The 
highest maximum salary is given for New 
York City. The range of salaries in Penn- 
sylvania cities is as follows: Philadelphia, 
$1,200-$2,400; Pittsburgh, $1,200-$2,000; 
Scranton, $1,000-$1,800. 


WILKINSBURG remodeled its high school 
building and built an addition at an exvense 
of $650,000 during the summer, adding facili- 
ties for chemistry, physics, home economics, 
and a boys’ gymnasium. The new auditorium 
will seat 1,600. 


WASHINGTON, Pa. has $1,000,000 available 
for an addition to the Clark school to house 
a junior high school, and a new senior high 
school. 


BROOKVILLE’S $70,000 ADDITION to its high 
school building makes possible the establish- 
ment of a junior high school and the addition 
of a commercial course. Its new gymnasium 
has a capacity of 750. 


McKEAN AND McKEAN Twp., Erie County 
voted a bond issue July 24 by a large majority 
for a joint high school. 
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Two FRANKLIN schools, the Second Ward 
and Third Ward Buildings, have been made 
attractive and modern by improvements, in- 
cluding the addition of rooms. C. E. Carter is 
the superintendent. 


A TWENTY-ONE ROOM BUILDING, with gym- 
nasium and auditorium, is to be built at Hills- 
ville, Mahoning Township, Lawrence County. 
Another building of eight rooms is being con- 
— at Princeton in Slippery Rock Town- 
ship. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY, John C. Syling, super- 
intendent, continues its building program with 
a six-room addition to the public school build- 
ing at Scotland, Union Township and a four- 
room addition to the Plain Grove Consolidated 
School. Each addition includes a gymnasium 
and auditorium. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY, of which Lawrence D. 
Ruble is superintendent, has a new grade 
building at Juniata Terrace. Additions are 
being made to three schools: Belleville Voca- 
tional School, Lake Park Grade, and Juniata 
Grade School. 


PENN TOWNSHIP Consolidated School, Centre 
County, includes in its new building the four 
one-room schools and one two-room school of 
the district. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN will insti- 
tute a new Freshman period at the opening 
of school this fall. Its features are: an un- 
hurried conference of every freshman with a 
member of the faculty; an attempt to bring 
to the freshman a realization of what study in 
a university should mean; and instruction in 
the use of library facilities. 


CONTINUING the plan of different commence- 
ment programs inaugurated in 1928, the senior 
class of Canton High School presented a pag- 
eant entitled “The Canton of Yesterday.” All 
the members of the graduating class took part 
in the pageant, which was written by the 
twelfth year English classes. Among the 
scenes were the first railroad train, school, 
borough council meeting, and a scene from 
a play given in the old opera house. 


THE CONSERVATORY OF Music of Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, has been 
fully accredited by the State Department of 
Public Instruction for the training of teachers 
in Public School Music. Students who com- 
plete the four year prescribed course will be 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Music and receive a college provisional cer- 
tificate. 


The Central Booster, the product of the 
Press Club and student body of Central Junior 
High School, Allentown, Pa., gave all the 
news of their final issue by means of pictures. 
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ALBION, ERIE COUNTY will open a five-room 
addition to its high school building, Sept. 4. 


West END ScHOooL, Harborcreek Twp., Erie 
County added two rooms during the summer. 


TAMAQUA will dedicate a new senior high 
school building Sept. 3. J F. Derr, retired 
superintendent, will make the principal ad- 
dress. 


Upper Darsy has voted $1,000,000 for the 
erection of a new junior high school. 


OF AN ENROLMENT of twenty pupils in the 
Maple Hollow School, Richland Township, Ve- 
nango County, taught by S. W. Gibbs, during 
the school year 1927-28, ten pupils had per- 
fect attendance. Of these ten, four were from 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Maxwell, 
Anna, Flora, Bessie, and Frank. Two of the 
others who had perfect attendance were Ada- 
line and Barbara Minnick, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Minnick. 


REALIZATION of a great ambition by mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Grange came 
June 15, when ground was broken on the can- 
pus of the Pennsylvania State College for a 
memorial dormitory for girl students. The 
first shovel of earth was turned by Mrs. Clara 
C. Philips, of Washington, Pa., a college trus- 
tee and for several years a tireless worker 
in the interests of the Grange Memorial. The 
building planned is to cost about $250,000, 
and the Granges of the state have turned over 
$100,000 of the amount to the college. Presi- 
dent Ralph D. Hetzel presided at the exercises, 
witnessed by most of the 3,000 visitors at the 
college for the annual Farmers’ Day. 


THE National Union of Teachers of Great 
Britain announces that two certificates for 200 
words a minute have been awarded to writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. The first went to Peggie 
Gibbons of Birmingham, who took the test in 
March. The second was awarded to Leslie 
Bear, a sixteen-year-old writer from Ipswich, 
who took the examination on May 15. 

These speeds are said to be the highest ever 
attained by shorthand writers in an examina- 
tion conducted by any independent publicly- 
constituted examining authority in Great 
Britain. 


NINE HUNDRED NINETY-FIVE STUDENTS from § 
seventeen high schools within a radius of one 
hundred miles of the State Teachers College, 
Clarion competed in the five events which con- 


stituted its Fifth Annual 
Winners: 
Boys’ Quartette—Bradford, 
Sheffield 
_ Trio—Smethport, Reynoldsville, Du- 
ois 
Orchestra—Oil City, Ridgway, Ford City 
~— Glee Club—Ford City, Ridgway, Brad- 


ord 
Girls? Glee Club—Warren, Clarion, DuBois 
Three teams, Bradford, Ford City and Ridg- 
way, tied for the team prize—a silver cup. 


Music Festival. 


Youngsville, 
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LEADERSHIP 


in Commercial Education Texts 


Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through years 
of research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest and best 
in commercial education. Gregg texts cover every phase of secondary commer- 


cial education. 
SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Accounting Public Speaking 
Advertising Salesmanship 
Art (Figure Drawing) Secretarial Practice 
Bookkeeping Shorthand (Gregg) 
Business English and Correspondence Basic Texts 
Business Organization and Administration Foreign Language Adaptations 
Commercial Arithmetic Supplementary Texts 
Commercial Education Reading Books 
Commercial Law Tests and Measurements 
Economics Shorthand Penmanship 
English Mail Lessons 
Composition and Rhetoric Reporters’ Books 
Dictionary Study Teachers’ Helps 
English Classics Educational Monographs 
Business English and naw Magazines 
French C cial Corresy Spanish (Commercial and Conversational) 
Mathematics (Junior High Schools) Spelling 
Office Practice Stationery 
Parliamentary Law Typewriting 





Address our nearest office for complete catalog or examination copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto 























IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 





e e 
The Iroquois Graded Difficulty Number Cards 
By DeGROAT, FIRMAN, AND SMITH 
These NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling, and testing the 390 
basic number combinations. The combinations arranged in order of difficulty (as determined by 
the University of Wisconsin Investigation), together with the color groupings, make sciertific drill 
possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and provide a means for remedial work. 


IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY NOTE BOOKS 


Book I to accompany the lower book of any modern geography series. 

Book II to accompany the upper book of any modern geography series. 
These books enable pupils to build geography books of their own. Their use will make geography 
a live, interesting subject. 


STUDENT STUDY GUIDES IN HISTORY 


The European Background of American History and Continuing through the Colonization 
Period—Grade 6 
The Colonization Period to the Present Day—Grade 7 
These two Study Guides cover the requirements of the Pennsylvania Course of Study in History for 
Grades 6 and 7. 


A Study Guide in European History for High School Students 
FROM THE EARLIEST ;TIMES|TOITHE PRESENT 


A Study Guide in American History for High School Students. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 
The Pennsylvania Department of Education provides for a one-year course in World History 


and a one-year course in American History. These study guides include these detailed courses of 
study, and are built on them. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
* HOME OF FICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SINCE SHORTHAND has been used to any 
great extent in this country, contests to de- 
termine champion writers have taken place. 
The latest to come to our notice was the Eighth 
Radio Shorthand Contest broadcast by the 
New York City Municipal Station WNYC in 
conjunction with the New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association, April 23. 
The contest was limited only to the number 
of people who listened in to the station and 
1,245 papers were received from New York 
and vicinity. 

An added feature of this contest was the 
reception of it at one of the large high schools 
of New York City. This was made possible 
by the cooperation of the Lecture Bureau of 
the Board of Education under whose auspices 
an amplifying set was installed in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. 

Dr. Joseph M. Sheehan, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, addressed the radio audi- 
ence and endorsed this method of education 
as being stimulating, enthusiasm provoking, 
and conducive to improving the standard of 
work in the shorthand classes of the city. The 
winners received gold medal awards. 


AN EXTENSION of the music recital lectures, 
broadcast during school hours last winter by 
Walter Damrosch and designed to assist music 
instruction in both public schools and colleges, 
is to be provided during the coming school 
year by the Radio Corporation of America, 
Aibee Building, Washington, D. C. The lec- 
tures will be broadcast over the system of the 
National Broadcasting Co., which will make 
them available to virtually every school room 
in the United States. 

These music lectures, first tried out by the 
NBC as an experimental venture jin the use 
of radio in the schools, are expected to be 
followed by school-hour courses in science, 
history, economics, and the languages. The 
results of the experimental series by Damrosch 
were so encouraging, according to M. H. Ayles- 
worth, president of NBC, as not only to justify 
a continuance of the lectures next year, on a 
more comprehensive schedule, but as actually 
to forecast a very definite field for radio in the 
field of pure education. 


THE people of the United States consider it 
a privilege and a duty to see that as far as 
possible, their children are educated and train- 
ed. With such general faith in education—a 
growth of nearly three centuries—the ques- 
tion in the United States’ is not only whether 
there shall be educational facilities for all 
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people but how those facilities may be best 
provided and how the process of education may 
be constantly improved. 

In Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 
39, of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, it is shown that the total number of 
public school buildings has decreased from 
258,859 in 1925 to 256,104 in 1926. This de- 
crease is caused by the replacement of one- 
room schools by consolidated schools, since 
the number of one-room schools has decreased 
from approximately 166,000 to 161,521 during 
the year, and 687 consolidated schools have 
been added. 











is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


— 
First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

| The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 
Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Publishers of the Merriam-Webster w 


Dictionaries for over 85 years WEBSTER'S 
Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 





























Philadelphia, Penna. 


Aids for Teachers in Planning a Definite Health Program | 
Posters, Plays, Projects, Literature, Films 
Indicate age of group in making inquiries 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street 


50 Century Building 


PITTSBURGH yep td COUNCIL | 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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For Teachers of All the Grades and Rural Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Is the Recognized Leader 


His popular educational magazine is published monthly during 
the school year from September to June inclusive—ten large 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 


are of an eminently practical and usable character 
The Contents and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, De- 
vices and Material for use in all branches of elementary school work. 
Special attention is also given to such important subjects as Health 
Education, Physical Training, The School Lunch, Visual Instruction, 
Sewing, Manual Training, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 
- are a most valuable feature. They in- 
The Many Illustrations clude: full page drawings for Seat 
Work, Construction Work, etc.; page and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Calendars, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


Famous Paintings Reproduced © the front cover of the mag- 


azine each month a oa paint- 
7 5 ing well adapted for picture 
m Full Color for Picture Study study is faithfully reproduced 
in the full colors of the original. This may be displayed for the 
pupils’ observation. In the magazine the following material for 
use in the study of the picture is furnished: A helpful story of the 
picture and the artist for the teacher’s use; questions to ask the 
pupils; a brief story of the picture in large type to use for silent 
reading; and a page of miniature reproductions for the pupils. 


H Each number contains 
Abundance of Entertainment Material Each pumber contains 


Exercises, Pieces to Speak, Music, Special Day Programs, etc., for 
use in rural or graded schools. 


Other Helpful Departments: Primary Methods and Devices; 


Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 
Travel; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Answers to Queries; etc. 


. . In addition to the regular de- 
Special Articles and Features partments, each number contzins 


many special articles and features of great value to teachers. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
Order Now—Pay Later We 27¢ making it easy 


for you to have this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. 
If you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, 
your subscription will start with September and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


ra 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The value of school property has increased 
correspondingly from $4,252,328,000 to $4,- 
676,603,539 from 1925 to 1926. Of this latter 
sum $3,567,213,562 is the value of sites and 
buildings, while the remainder of the total 
value is in equipment, such as furniture, ap- 
paratus, libraries, etc. The average value of 
school property per pupil enrolled is $189. 

The cost of maintaining a pupil in public 
school is more than two and a half times as 
great today as it was 15 years ago, according 
to figures compiled by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Back in 
1913 the cost of schools, divided by the num- 
ber of pupils actually attending, showed that 
$38.31 annually should be chalked up against 
each of them. In 1916 the figure had grown 
to $49.12, in 1920 to $64.16, in 1925 to $98.45 
while the latest figure available shows an ex- 
penditure per student of $102.05. 

The expenditures for public schools have 
almost doubled since 1920. Annual expendi- 
tures for -grounds, buildings, and contents in- 
creased rapidly from 1920 to 1925 when they 
reached the huge figure of $433,000,000. The 
year following there was a decrease of $22,- 
000,000 spent for these purposes which was 
taken as an indication that construction had 
overtaken the shortage caused by the war. 

The Bureau of Education believes that the 
increase in school expenditures may be charg- 
ed up to two main accounts—decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and the improved 
school facilities being generally provided. 


WorD HAS BEEN RECEIVED from England that 
the first shorthand radio-photograph message 
ever sent was received in legible form at the 
National Gregg Association banquet in Liver- 
pool. Engineers of the Radio Corporation of 
America have announced that this was the 
first time that a message in shorthand had 
been transmitted by wireless and stated that 
it opened up new possibilities for condensing 
long messages and _— with a conse- 
quent reduction in cost. 

The sender of the message was Alexander 
S. Massell, president of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of New York City and Vi- 
cinity, on the occasion of the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the “birth” of Gregg Shorthand. 


WEstT PITTSTON reports twelve pupils who 
were perfect in attendance throughout the 
entire high school course of three years. Three 
of them have perfect attendance records for 
four years, one for five years, two for six 
years, and two for seven years. As rewards 
of merit for good attendance, R. J. W. Temp- 
lin, superintendent, presented books to twelve 
students in the junior high school and to 
nine in the senior high school. For perfect 
attendance during the entire school course of 
twelve years, Jean Mitchell received a gold 
medal. For excellent attendance, Lewis Shook 
received a gold medal. His record is perfect 
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for twelve years except for one tardiness in 
the second grade. : 


HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP, Delaware County 
voters on June 19th approved a new bond issue 
of $300,000 by a vote of 673 “Yes,” 95 “No” 
for the enlargement of the Manoa Elementary 
School, $100,000 and of the Junior High School 
Building, $200,000. Construction at the Manoa 
Building is already under way. Plans are 
being developed for the enlargement of the 
Junior High School Building. 

Summer playground supervision was in- 
augurated at two elementary school buildings 
in Haverford Township on June 25. The local 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the township 
commissioners provided $800 worth of play- 
ground apparatus and equipment, while the 
School Board provided a supervisor at each 
school building. Thomas A. Bock is superin- 
tendent. 


IN KEEPING with the observance of National 
Boys’ Week, Brownsville High School set aside 
Thursday, May 10 as Boys’ Day. A boy was 
elected by the student body from its num- 
ber who assumed the role of principal for 
that day. Each home room and each class in 
the high school elected a boy teacher. More 
than thirty boys took part in the experiment, 
which was lauded by the teachers as highly 
successful. 

A Boys’ Achievement Fair was held in 
Brownsville during Boys’ Week, May 7-12 un- 
der the auspices of the Brownsville Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs. More than 100 boys entered 
exhibits under the eight classifications of 
woodwork, models, radio, mechanical devices 
and inventions, whittling and carving, arts and 
crafts, collections, and miscellaneous. 

The Boys were entertained at a joint meet- 
ing of Rotary and Kiwanis on Wednesday, 
May 9, at which time prizes were awarded. 
Dr. Hugh Thompson Kerr of Pittsburgh was 
the speaker of the day. After the dinner each 
boy, regardless of his standing in the contest, 
was presented with a regulation baseball 01 
baseball bat. 

Mark Mason, Brownsville High School] stu- 
dent, with his ship model of the “Constitution” 
was awarded the silver loving cup presented 
by Kiwanis International for the outstanding 
achievement of the fair. 


A PRE-PRIMARY department has_ been in- 
augurated in the Seneca Street School, Oil 
City. 


A stuby of English and American schools 
which will involve a general comparison of the 
main parts and tendencies in the recent de- 
velopments of secondary education in the two 
countries and a detailed study of certain se- 
lected schools has been undertaken under the 
direction of E. D. Grizzell and Arthur J. 
Jones of the University of Pennsylvania. One 
of the most hopeful parts of the plan is that 
of promoting the exchange of teachers between 
the schools interested in the study. 
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Necrology 


Bird T. Baldwin, head of the Child Welfare 
Research Station of the University of Iowa, 
died May 12, at the age of 53 years. A gradu- 
ate of Swarthmore 1900, and lecturer there, 
1906-10; professor of psychology, State Teach- 
ers College, West Chester, 1905-09. A frequent 
lecturer at our institutes, he meant much to 
the educational life of Pennsylvania. 


John Mann Irvine, 63, headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg Academy for 35 years, died June 10 
of cerebral hemorrhage after a week’s illness. 


A. W. Dupler, professor of biology at the 
State Teachers Collége, Millersville, died sud- 
denly June 9 at his home in Huntingdon. 


Warren Nevin Drum, dean of instruction, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, died June 
11 of acute nephritis, aged 42. He was prin- 
cipal of the State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, from 1920 to 1925. 


Joseph T. Buchanan, representative John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, died July 23 
after a five days’ illness from peritonitis fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. 


John G. Cope, 88, a member of the faculty 
of State Teachers College, Bloomsburg for 35 
years, prior to his retirement in 1920, died 
July 31. He had suffered from extreme ex- 
haustion since the opening of the trout season 
last spring when he over-exerted himself fish- 
ing. 

William Trickett, 88, a graduate of the'class 
of 1868, of Dickinson College, and for many 
years dean of its School of Law, died August 
1 after a month’s illness. 


Lulu Carroll, first grade teacher in the 


Connellsville Schools for 14 years, died May 19 
from pneumonia after a few days’ illness. 





Surely our Christian religion need have 
nothing to fear in the presence of the findings 
of modern science. All truth is God’s truth, 
whether its revelation comes to us through 
sacred writings or by way of the scalpel, the 
test tube or microscope.—Stephen E. Fisher. 











KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, PAPERS 
Send for our free 32 page catalogue of completely 

graded line of busy work and drawing supplies. 


L. B. HERR & SON 
46-48 W. King St. Lancaster, Pa. 

















-THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 


Placement service of the best type for college and 
normal graduates with good records. Elementary and 
high school positions in Middle Atlantic ae Southern 
states. College positions throughout,the U. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. (el Md. 
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OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. | 
Easy operation—long life , 
—correct ventilation 





—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable for ‘ty 
schoolroom use. Shenvenet eae 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. P.J. 


Luther O. Draper Snade Co. 


SPICELAND Ene: Dropurh, INDIANA 














_ 
Acid 
Phosphate 


is also an excellent 


erve Tome 


It makes the most refreshing 
acidulous drink. And definitely 
assists nature in restoring de- 
pleted nerves; acting as a a 
tive tonic for brain and body. 
Add Horsford’s to your favorite fruit drink; 
or use it in ree in place of lemon juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-1 
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Secretarial Science. 








on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 
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The Health Gnome Says 


“T love to eat and eat and eat,” 
Said Mr. Jones next door; 
He ate and ate and ate and ate— 

And now he is no more! 


In this there is a lesson 
For all of us to heed; 

Eating for the love of it 
More than fills one’s need. 


To eat to live is policy, 
It’s health and long life too, 
But to live to eat is folly 
And may be the end of you. 


So use your head when eating 
For life is great and sweet; 
Put brains and judgment in the job, 
Not just your mouth and teeth. 
J.C. F. in Pennsylvania’s Health 





Calendar 


September 17—Constitution Day 
October 1-5—Seventeenth Annual Safety Con- 


gress, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. National Safety Council, One 
Park Ave., New York City 

October 4- 6—Central Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 12—Columbus Day 


October 12, wien Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., 

October 12, ‘i Sabie = Secondary Edu- 
cation, Temple University, Philadelphia 

October 15-19—American Public Health As- 
sociation, Chicago 

October 26—Fall Arbor Day 

a 7-9—Educational Congress, Harris- 
urg 

December 7 28—State Convention of the P. 
S. Pas Reading 

January i 1929 National Thrift Week, 
National Thrift Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 

February 24-28, 1929—Department of Super: 
intendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Headquarters, Hotel 
Cleveland 

March 13-16, 1929—Schoolmen’s 
Southeastern Convention District of the 
P.S. E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

April, 1929—National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na- 
tional Director American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


‘June 28- July 4—National Education Rot 


tion, Atlanta, Georgia. P. 
Hdars., Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4, 1929—Third Biennial Ses 
sion, World Federation of Education 
Associations, Geneva, Switzerland 
Augustus 0. Thomas, President, At 
gusta, Me, 
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Non-Cancellable Non-Assessable 
Health and Accident Insurance for Teachers 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Single Pay for Loss of 


Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye... 
Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 











$110.00 Monthly Indemnity .for Illness or Ordinary Accidents for 12 
consecutive months 


"$220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier’or Auto Accidents for 
12 consecutive months 


$100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if disabled 
by illness or accident while away from home 


During the first month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity will 
be paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents 


Every disease to which the human body is heir and accidents from any 
cause whatsoever are fully covered 


This Company is on a Legal Reserve basis and has $100,000.00 
deposited with the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 

Further particulars of our wonder policy will be mailed upon 
request or we will be pleased to have our nearest representative 
call and explain same in detail. 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 


-zerland. 
nt, Au 
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NATURAL 





Regardless of hara usage and extreme wear and tear, Natural Slate 
Blackboards are always in first class condition—in fact, they will 
Outlast the most modern, well-built Buildings. 

And from the standpoint of Economy, no greater Saving can be made 
than using Natural Slate Blackboards. Think of it—upkeep costs can 
be completely forgotten. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Durable, 
Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to-Clean, Easy- 
to-Write-on, Easy-to-Read-from. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
1001 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 





specify “American” 


IGURES tell the story of ““Ameri- 
* can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
Tubular Steel < — 
Conbinaton so marked -that 557% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
| that school men have made necessary 
. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


No.162 








“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS t ARE BEST!” 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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New 
THE TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS 


Accuracy 4 Simplicity A Utility 
By Brueckner, Anderson, Banting & Merton 


The Problems are as real as life itself. 

Content expressed in simple language. 

Illustrations in color. 

Based on the results of the latest scientific investiga- 
tions. 

Follows closely the outlines of the best courses of 
study. 

Diagnostic tests and remedial exercises developed 
from classroom experimentation. 





Published in both a three 
book and a six book edition, 
for Grades 3 to 8. 


Answer Books. 


A Work Book for each grade 
contains Diagnostic Tests 
and Remedial Exercises. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Illustrated literature upon request 





1006-1016 Arch Street 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 




















SMITH AND BAGLEY 
MASTERY SPELLERS 


Complete study books aiming for 
100% mastery for all pupils 


Lists compounded from the best 
investigations of word frequency 
and spelling difficulty are graded 
and arranged in each grade for 
three levels of ability. Slow pu- 
pils master a short list, while aver- 
age and superior pupils master 


But the books are more than word 
lists. They are study books, pro- 
viding dictation exercises, puzzles, 
games, reviews, tests and other ac- 
tivities for the orderly building of 
spelling habits. We suggest that 
you write for a booklet telling 











lists according to their abilities. how these spellers were compiled. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY “xiwvonkarry 








PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 
December, and March. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Harrisburg 
and Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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A Romance 
of Life Saving 


QThe autobiography of the “beloved 
physician,’”’ Dr. Edward Trudeau, is 
now within the reach of every person 
interested in a great man. 

@Boys and girls can learn of a remark- 
able health movement through the 
simple and dramatic story of this 
pioneer who, himself a victim of tuber- 
culosis forty years, tells of his historic 
struggle at Saranac Lake. 

It is a very readable life story and 
most inspiring—well worth having in 
every school library and useful to 
teachers. 7 


Price per copy, $1.00 
County Tuberculosis Associations 


311 S. Juniper St. 
Distributors of the books: 
Health Training in Schools (Dansdill) 
A Health Education Procedure (Wootten) 


(Supported by Christmas Seals) 





OR 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
Philadelphia 





Special Offer to 
Schools 


New Low Prices on Giant Stride 
$19.95 Complete 

Here is a price within the reach of Every school. The 
famous Giant Junior now reduced to $19.95, complete, 
ready for use. Built extra strong to withstand hardest 
usage; with ball bearing action and special double 
grips. Immensely popular with children. Ideal for the 
school grounds. Easy terms if desired. Mail coupon 
for complete descriptive catalog and our reduced price 
offer to schools. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. E., Trenton, N. J. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Giant Mfg. Co., Dept. E., Trenton, N. J. 
Send descriptive material on your Giant Jr. Stride 
at $19.95, also special school catalog. 
NAME... 
TOWM.......... 
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A Typical World Book Project 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada 
Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the book 
“Projects and Problems” now free to 
teachers. International Friendship— Proj- 
ect: To find why Canada and the United 
States are and should good friends. 
The World Book places in an orderly 
and systematic manner the factors which 
contribute to the pleasant relationship 
between the United States and Canada. 
Is an outline study which correlates the 
reference material in the World Book. 











THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


** Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 1910, 154 East Erie Street 


Are You Taking Advantage of the 


PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting to do project work without the help which 
the publishers of The World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
been making a “go” of projects for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, digging out and organizing project material, here 
is good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
facts ininteresting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, out- 
lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies your 
task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 

Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. Bagley of Columbia, and 
other noted educators has written for us a 68-page 
book, “‘Projects and Problems” containing fascinating 
problems developed in actual class work. 

Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been 
purchased by teachers... but we will send 
you acopy without costif 
youmailthe coupon now. 


1 w. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

Dept. 1910 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

{) Please send without cost and postage paid 68-page 
booklet ‘*Projects and Problema’’ for teachers’ use. 

() Please send free and without obligation specimen 
pages of The World Book Encyclopedia. 





Name. 





Street No. 








City. 


Chicago, Ill. 


School. 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 
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For Accuracy in Color, Specify 


Artext Prints and Juniors 


The only series of color reproductions of 
great paintings made directly from the orig- 
inals by color photography. Circular and 
sample sent free to teachers on request. 


The latest authoritative course in 
Picture Study 


“Education Through Pictures” 
By Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art Education, 


State of Massachusetts. 96 pages, with illustrations, 
60c. With 110 reproductions to illustrate, $3.75. 


Art Extension Press 


Westport, Connecticut 






































Two Outstanding New Series 


THE BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 
THE ORIGINAL ONE-CYCLE SERIES 

The careful gradation of all text and map 
material is one of the many features which 
have given the book a position of unques- 
tioned superiority in the field of geography 
texts. 

Journeys in Distant Lands, United States 
and Canada, and Europe and Asia are now 
available. A fourth volume is in preparation. 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


McConatHy, MIESSNER, BIRGE, AND BRAY 


The songs in this inclusive series are care- 
fully correlated withthe regular school pro- 
gram for each year, and include folk songs 
of many lands, children’s favorite classics, 
a program for rhythmic activities, and poems 
set to music which stimulate the imagination 
and appreciation of the child. 

The First Book and Second Book are now 
available, with the Kindergarten and First 
Grade Book and the Teacher’s Manual to 
Accompany First and Second Books on the 
press. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Japanese Wood-Cut Prints 
Art and Novelty Goods 


For an exhibition and sale of our 
goods, we send you on consignment 
and offer you liberal discount. Our 
terms and catalog will be sent on re- 
quest. We fill your individual orders, 
large or small, carefully and promptly. 


JAPAN ART & NOVELTY CO. 


37 South 8th Street Minneapolis, Minn. 

















CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 
enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 
School Authorities 1 73u,wnt gcd 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 
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‘Lu Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arithmetics are the prod- 
uct of controlled experimentation in the classroom, much 
original research by the distinguished authors, and ex- 

tensive study of the field. The richness of the prob- 

lem and practice material has never before been 

equalled, for beside being abundant in quan- 

tity, the problems are of the “story” va- 

riety, immediately interesting to the 

pupils. Write for circular number 391, 


giving prices and particulars. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































READING IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Carpenter’s Journey Club Travels (for 3rd and 4th Years) 
The Houses We Live In 
Ourselves and Our City 
NTERTAINING books which provide a natural and interesting approach 
to the formal study of geography. In them a group of children is 
represented as taking imaginary trips all over the world to learn about 
many important fundamental facts. 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers (for 5th, 6th & 7th Years) 


North America—South America—Europe—Asia—A frica—Australia, 
the Philippines, and Other Islands of the Sea. Each, $1.00 


These fascinating books make the young pupil feel that he is actually 
seeing what he is reading about. In this travelogue form are presented a 
wealth of information regarding the social, industrial, and commercial con- 
ditions which should be known to every pupil studying geography. 


Finch’s Guideposts to Citizenship (for 5th and 6th Years) $1.12 


An introduction to elementary civics which presents interesting stories 
and anecdotes of famous men and events in a way which shows the vital 
qualities of good citizenship. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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